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2 THE TRAVELLER'S HYMN FOR ALL SAINTS’ DAY, ETC. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE TRAVELLER’S HYMN FOR ALL 
SAINTS’ DAY, 


Being an adaptation of Arndt’s Poem: ** Was 


ist des Deutschen Vaterland?’”’ 


' Wuenrz is the Christian’s Fatherland ? 
Is it the Holy Hebrew Land ? 
In Nazareth’s vale, on Zion’s steep, 
Or by the Galilean deep ? 
Where pilgrim hosts have rush’d to lave 
Their stains of sin in Jordan’s wave, 
Or sought to wia by brand and blade 
The tomb wherein their Lord was laid ? 


Where is the Christian’s Fatherland? 

Is it the haunted Grecian strand, 
Where Apostolic wanderers first 

The yoke of Jewish bondage burst ? 

Or where, on many a mystic page, 
Byzantine prelate, Coptic sage, 

Fondly essay’d to intertwine 

Earth’s shadows with the Light Divine? 


Or is the Christian’s Fatherland 

Where, with crown’d head and croziered hand, 
The Ghost of Empire proudly flits, 

And on the grave of Cesar sits? 

O by those world-embracing walls, 

O in those vast and pictur’d halls, 

O underneath that soaring dome, 

Shall this not be the Christian’s home? 


Where is the Chistian’s Fatherland ? — 
He still looks on from land to land — 
Is it where German conscience woke, 
When Luther's lips of thunder spoke ? 
Or where by Zurich's shore was heard 
The calm Helvetian’s earnest word ? 
Or where, beside the rushing Rhone, 
Stern Calvin rear’d his unseen throne? 
Or where from Sweden’s snows came forth 
The stainless hero of the North? 


¢ 


Or is there yet a closer band — 

Our own, our native Fatherland ? 
Where Law and Freedom side by side 
In Heaven’s behalf have gladly vied ? 


Where prayer and praise for years have rung |’ 


In Shakespeare’s accents, Milton’s tongue, 
Blessing with cadence sweet and grave 
The fireside nook, the ocean wave, 

And o’er the broad Atlantic hurl’d 
Wakening to life another world ? 


No, Christian! no! — not even here, 

By Christmas hearth or churchyard dear; 
Nor yet on distant shores brought nigh 

By martyr’s blood or prophet’s cry — 

Nor Western pontiff’s lordly name, 

Nor Eastern Patriarch’s hoary fame — 

Nor e’en where shone sweet Bethlehem’s star : 
Thy Fatherland is wider far. 


Thy native home is wheresoe’er 

Christ’s Spirit breathes a holier air; 
Where Christ-like Faith is keen to seek 
What Truth or Conscience freely speak — 





Where Christ-like Love delights to span 

The rents that sever man from man — 

Where round God’s throne His just ones 
stand — 

There, Christian, is thy FaTHERLAND, 

CoLoenx, Sept, 20, 1872. A. P. 8. 


ADVENT. 

Tat accompanying Hymn is offered as a sequel 
the two wileb hove uintede appeared in this Maga- 
zine (April 1870) on the Ascension and the Trans- 
figuration. The first four stanzas run parallel to (le 
Gospels of the four Sundays in Advent, and the 
two last to the Gospels and Epistles of Christmas. 

Tue Lord is come! On Syrian soil, 

The Child of poverty and toil — 

The Man of Sorrows, born to know 

Each varying shade of human woe: 

His joy, His glory to fulfil, 

In earth and heav’n, His Father’s will; 

On lonely mount, by festive board, 

On bitter cross, — despis’d, ador’d. 


The Lord is come! Dull hearts to wake, 
He speaks, as never man yet spake, 

The Truth which makes His servants free, 
The Royal Law of Liberty. 

Though heav’n and earth shall pass away, 
His living words our spirits stay, 

And from His treasures, new and old, 

Th’ eternal mysteries unfold. 


The Lord is come! With joy behold 

The gracious signs, declar’d of old; 

The ear that hears, the eye that sees, 

The sick restored to health and ease; 

The poor, that from their low estate 

Are rous’d to seek a nobler fate; 

The minds with doubt and dread possess’d, 
That find in Him their perfect rest. 


The Lord is come! The world’s great stage 
Begins a better, brighter age : 

The old gives place unto the new; 

The false retires before the true; 

A progress that shall never tire, 

A central heat of sacred fire, 

A hope that soars beyond the tomb, 

Reveal that Christ has truly come. 


The Lord is come! In Him we trace 
The fulness of God’s Truth and Grace; 
Throughout those words and acts divine 
Gleams of th’ Eternal splendour shine; 
And from His inmost Spirit flow, 

As from a height of sunlit snow, 

The rivers of perennial life 

To heal and sweeten Nature’s strife. 


The Lord is come! In ev’ry heart, 

Where Truth and Mercy claim a part; 

In every land where Right is Might, 

And deeds of darkness shun the light; 

In every church where Faith and Love 

Lift earthward thoughts to things above; 

In every holy, happy home, 

We bless Thee, Lord, that Thou hast come! 
A P, STANLEY, 

















From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
JOHANN WOLFGANG GOETHE. 
_ Tr must always be a great deal more 
difficult to estimate justly and understand 
fully the power and gift of a poet whose 
works are in a foreign language, than to 
appreciate the singers whose tongue is our 
own. A great deal of the absolute essence 
and soul of poetry evaporates in the very 
best translation; and all its most subtle 
graces are apt to elude the student who 
reads by the help of dictionaries and gram- 
mars. In this particular, above all others, 
is made visible the influence of that little 
audience of cultivated readers who stand 
between the poet and the ordinary public, 
impressing often by but slow degrees their 
judgment and opinion upon the less-in- 
formed intelligences that take from them 
their cue. There is no poetic name within 
the last hundred years which has won a 
higher place than that of Goethe — we 
might indeed say, and with some truth, 
has won so high a place; and yet how few 
is the number of ordinary English readers 
who know Goethe in anything but the 
most superficial and accidental way! A 
translation of “Faust,” taken up impar- 
tially, without scrutiny into its rank — the 
most indifferent being as likely as the best; 
a remembered glance, twenty years ago, 
for those of us who are old enough, into 
Carlyle’s “ Wilhelm Meister;” a vague 
traditionary ‘recollection of Wezter, with 
perhaps the Erl-king, as a very great re- 
finement of knowledge, to crown the in- 
formation, — about so much of Goethe, but 
no more, may be supposed to be generally 
known to the English reader. And yet 
even the uninstructed reader, thus meagrely 
informed, recognizes the greatness of the 
name, and dees a sort of homage, mingled 
with reverence or with scorn, with love or 
with hatred, as the case may be, to the 
great poet, fashioned so unlike most of our 
ideas of what a poet should be, yet shadow- 
ing over earth and sea in an abstract size 
and vastness which noone candeny. This 
kind of shadowy impression of greatness 
made upon the mind of the world in spite 
of itself, is almost a more convincing proof 
of the rank of the poet than that more just 
and clear conviction of excellence which 
intimate knowledge gives ; and in Goethe’s 
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case the unanimous testimony is all the - 
greater from the fact that he is. as a man, 
hateful to a great proportion of the people 
who unwillingly accord to him so high a 
place among his peers. His is one of the 
figures about which men, looking back, 
lose all the calm of historical observation. 
The thought of him still influences the 
mind as with a personal partisanship. To 
the smaller number (and let us allow that 
this smaller number includes those who 
know Goethe best) he is more than a 
poet — he is an idol, one of the greatest, 
wisest, and best of beings. But to a large 
proportion of the world he is, as a man — 
we do not think we use too strong a 
word — hateful. His votaries worship him 
with a blind faith and superstition such as 
are commonly enough found in conjunc- 
tion with the highest intelligence, so long 
as that faith is not called forth towards 
sacred things; and a great many of the 
rest of us detest him with an instinctive 
and thorough repugnance which ig inde- 
pendent of reason. But no on tae 
his greatness, his exalted place, his rank 
among tke highest. To very few men 
since the world began has such a universal 
testimony been given; and it is not in the 
nature of things that such a testimony 
could be other than true. 

But in face of this great and perplexing 
figure there are so many questions to ask 
and difficulties to settle, that the work of 
the critic is hard and doubly perplexing. 
A great many minds of high endowment 
have yielded themselves, with a devotion 
almost abject, to the influence of Goethe; 
while upon as many more he has exercised 
as distinct an influence of repulsion, driv- 
ing them from him. The former class have 
expounded themselves and their worship 
so fully as to need no further exposition, 
‘othe latter he appears in his greatness 
like a gigantic génie of the earth and air — 
a being possessing attributes so different 
from ours that it requires an effort to 
recognize him as actually of our own spe- 
cies, bound by the same rules of being. 
This separation from human nature is not 
of the kind which in imagination we are 
willing to assign to te is not the 
fancifyl abstract, dreamy Being, helpless 
am ithe Cares-of earth, born for higher 
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Occupations and aspirations, which we are 
disposed to accept with a certain indul- 
gence —an indulgence which makes our 
reverence the greater. Instead of that 
poetical conception of the poet, the spec- 
tator finds himself face to face with a man 
perfectly qualified to contend with the 
world, and to master it; not only not 
deficient in practical force and adroitness, 
but singularly endowed with all the 
strength and all the weapons necessary 
for everyday warfare ; not shrinking, timid, 
and impassioned, but brave and cool be- 
yond the ordinary range of mortal strength 
and self-command ; not impulsive and way- 
ward, but collected and steadfast—full of 
reflection, resolution — a man of purpose 
and perseverance aud strenuous capacity. 
At sight of all these manifold endowments 
our inclination to patronize what we ad- 
mire is rendered impossible; and with 
something of the same feeling which steels 
a man’s heart against the woman, however 
a however fascinating, who has 
no ne@ of his superior strength, the heart 
of the world is repelled by the poet who 
stands in need of no indulgence, no tender 
patronage, no kind shutting of the eyes to 
his weakness, in the very midst of its 
adoration of his powers. 

There are, however, reasons deeper than 
this superficial one for the repugnance 
which many readers, even when unable to 
resist the magic of his genius, feel towards 
Goethe. There is something inhuman in 
his greatness. We do not use the word as 
implying any want of geniality in his charac- 
ter, or of general benevolence and kind- 
ness towards other men; but rather to 
express the strange separation and self- 
concentration of his nature. He was in- 
human, as Jove and Apollo were inhuman. 
It is not as a man, but as a demi-god 
raised above man in a smooth and grand 
completeness, that we regard him. He is 
not, as other men, created, for common du- 
ties and common relationships, whose life 
is a network of connection with others, who 
exist for others, and for the ordinary use 
and sertice of the world. Goethe, on the 
contrary, is one of those rare beings for 
whom the world is made. To his own 
consciousness it is a huge machine devised 
for his education, for his instruction — to 
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minister to him, to communicate experi- 
ences, informations —to afford him, by its 
different arts, and by various of its inhabi- 
tants, stepping-stones by which to elevate 
himself to such a position that gods and 
men may look upon him and wonder. He 
is irresponsible, un-moral, a being above 
law — nay, he makes the impression upon 
us of a being existent of his own power 
and will, not throwing off the bonds of 
duty so much as born in a sphere above 
them — created for his own purposes, not 
for God’s. To some minds this very idea 
may seem profane, as if implying that such 
an incarnation of semi-deity was one of 
the possibilities of life; but it is an idea 
which we think must, in one way or other, 
strike all who seriously contemplate the 
character of Goethe. So far as we can re- 
call, he stands alone in this superb but un- 
swerving isolation. There is no one like 
him anywhere — so self-concentrated, so 
self-conscious, so calmly certain that for 
him the universe is and was created. Such 
an idea iightly and momentarily held is 
part of the splendid inheritance of faith 
with which most of us enter life; but in 
ustial circumstances this confidence is torn 
from us so soon that the belief is too airy 
and evanescent to afford more than one 
delusive moment of grandeur and delight. 
Goethe never allowed this faith to be taken 
from him. It was no delusion of his youth, 
but the calm assurance of the demi-god’s 
nature: that earth and Germany and Saxe- 
Weimar were especially formed — not he 
for them, as is the generous ideal of anoth- 
er kind of soul, but they for him; that the 
men, and especially the women, who came 
in his way, were in like manner created for 
his use, to afford him the means of culti- 
vating himself and all his faculties. We 
might put Shakespeare, and Italy, and the 
Greek mythology, and even science, into 
the same category, were it not that these 
sources of mental profit had to be shared 
with other men, and primarily belonged, 
so to speak, to other men, so that he could 
not lay the first and most absolute claim 
tothem. But this is the position in which 
we find him from the earliest of his days 
to the last. Even when he makes himself 
the exponent of his age, he is still sepa- 
rate from that age, taking advantage of it, 
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raising himself upon its shoulders, indiffer- 
ent to it, thoughtful only for himself. 

This self-concentration, however, can 
scarcely be called selfishness; neither is 
there any lack in it of a certain careless 
generosity, magnanimity, even fellow-feel- 
ing for the lesser creatures who surround 
him. No one move than he feels the pa- 
thos of the situation in which he leaves his 
Frederikas, his Frau von Steins. His sym- 
pathy, it is true, has not the slightest in- 
fluence upon his actions, which are mould- 
ed by a higher rule — viz., that of the ne- 
cessities of progress and self-culture ; but 





still he has the power of throwing himself 
into their feelings, and of sorrowing with 
them. In other relationships less delicate | 
he is perfectly kind, liberal, friendly. | 
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nels. They may receive comfort, pleasure, 
instruction, from without, but never direc- 
tion, or even serious influence. They may 
be warm lovers and strenuous friends, but 
they are incapable of being turned from 
the natural tenor of their way, or swept 
into the fulness of another. Goethe was 
moved by all, yet moved by none — trem- 
ulous like the compass, yet, like it, fixed, 
and incapable of divergence from the 
grand centre of gravitation. And in his 
case the centre was himself. 

We are not so daring as to say a word 
against that mystery of self-culture which 


|many philosophers hold out to us as the 


only thing worth living for, and in which 
many great minds have spent all ‘their 
powers. It may have a generous as it cer- 
tainly has a noble side. The idea of a 


Suffering is as disagreeable to him as agli 
ness, and he never hesitates to exert him-| man who consecrates this fleeting human 
self to remove it. He is even susceptible ; existence to the improvement of the facul- 
ae “wis cagrpaese 4 me heed se oe “4 i = him, scorning all mean- 
tible — to all superficial influences. In his er kinds of advantage, is without doubt a 
youth, his biographer Mr. Lewes tells us, fine one; and it is finer still when his aim 
he would take up the occupations and ac- in self-improvement is to serve and help his 
complishments of his friends along with |fellow-men. Yet there is something in hu- 
them, studying art with the painter, and man nature which cries out against this 
pursuit with the vehemence of instinct, 
: and is, secretly or openly, revolted by it. 
as few canemulate. All that the demi-god | We applaud the man who pursues Art to 
is — . bath hare = eres who i Science even in 
could throw himself into the being of oth-| her least attractive forms, or who devotes 
ers, working with them, feeling with them, | himself with enthusiasm ever to the lower 
j fal ture | 
finding the enjoyment of a larger nature branches of human knowledge. The spec- 
in their sorrows as well as in their joys. | tator figures to himself something abstract, 
What he could not do was to receive them | something apart from and loftier than the 
into his being, as he threw himself into student, which he follows through all diffi- 
theirs. That was not possible to him. It culties, and labours, and struggles, even 
is the limitation of greatness, but still it is though at the cost of his life. But ‘at ‘the 
a limitation. He could communicate al- fame of. self-culture our enthusiasin flags. 
most to any extent of liberality, but he , We do not explain the change of senti- 
could not receive. All that came to him' ment, we merely state the fact. No doubt, 


even learning his trade with the craftsman, | 


in an exuberance of social sympathy such | 


from the ovter world was superficial, af- 
fected the surface of him, and was con- 
sciously used by him for his own mental’ 
advantage, but never possessed him, car- 
ried him away, drew him out of himself. 
Such natures are to be met with even on a 
lower intellectual altitude than that of 
Goethe. Men there are in the world, and 
even women, kind, generous, and sympa- 


‘of all the waste lands that are 


given us to 


cultivate, this one of the mind is the most 
valuable, and probably the most improva- 


ble; and we are bound to do our best with 


it, to produce the best that is practicable 
from it, and in the best way. Most true; 
yet our prejudice remains unaffected. And 
there is reason in it, as in all universal 
prejudices. There is something in the the- 


thetic, who are yet incapable of those im-|ory of self-culture which transgresses all 
pressions from others which turn the scale , the modesties of human nature, and strikes 
of fortune and direct life into new chan- that hidden consciousness of insignificance 














which lies deep down in our hearts, as with 
a jar of discord and ridicule. What! use 
all this great universe, so majestic, 80 
steadfast, and so sublime, for the cultiva- 
tion of one speck upon its surface; make 
vassals of all the powers of earth, and all 
the sights of nature, and all the emotions 
and passions of man — not for some big 
purpose, like the glory of God or the ad- 
vancement of the race, but for the polish- 
ing and improvement of one intellect, for 
the sharpening of one man’s wits, and the 
enlarging of his experience-and the im- 
rovement of his utterance! The intel- 
ectualist may say, How splendid the or- 
ganization which can thus show its su- 
premacy over all things created! but the 
common man feels a certain sharp revul- 
sion, a mixture of scorn and indignation, 
humiliation and shame. There is even a 
bitter mockery to him in this devotion of 
himself as well, his anguish and his errors, 
to the cultivation of the arrogant intellect, 
which regards him as a bundle of natural 
phenomena. This gives the special sting 
to that repugnance which we feel involun- 
tarily towards the human creature whose 
life is professedly spent in the culture of 
himself. Does not something fail in our 
reverence for Wordsworth, for example, 
when we are bidden to believe that the 
poet — instead of living, as we are glad to 
think, in an enthusiasm of communion 
which was almost worship, with his moun- 
tains and lakes—made them instruments 
for the cultivation of himself, putting him- 
self simply to school there, and living that 
life of lofty seclusion for him and not for 
them’? How different is the feeling with 
which we contemplate Burns, who was 
never apart from these influences of 
nature, whose head and heart were full 
of them, who was made a poet by the 
grey hills and moorlands, the homely 
beauty of the ploughed fields, the daisy 
under his plough, and the stars over his 
head, but never once thought, in his sim- 
plicity, of self-culture by their means! 
Goethe offends a thousand times more 
deeply than Wordsworth ever did, since 
man, not to say woman, is his primer and 
spelling-book, and the years of his curricu- 
lum are marked by so many sucked oranges 
in the shape of loves and friendships from 
which he had taken all the sweetness that 
was in them ere he passed upon his tri- 
umphant way. This is his sin against hu- 
manity — the sin which we can not pardon 
him ; which neither genius nor success, nor 
even benevolence, graciousness, and char- 
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disrespectful of their fellows; but some- 
how the coarsest Lovelace has an excuse 
which the philosophical lover has not; and 
he who sacrifices old allies to his ambition 
is less of acriminal to nature than he who, 
after having exploité another human soul, 
puts it aside because he has got all he can 
out of it, and it is useful to him no more. 
It is thus that we sum up the indictment 
of humanity against the great poet, whose 
greatness we throw no doubt upon, whose 
works we will not attempt to depreciate, 
and whose place among men is, we admit, 
beyond the reach of assault. No contem- 
porary nor any successor has had so much 
influence upon literature. He has been 
the originator of schools of poetry with 
which he himself’ was scarcely connected. 
He has given the divine stimulus of awak- 
ening life to more than one mind almost as 
great as his own, and all this independent 
of the mass of noble poetry which in his 
own person he has bestowed upon the 
world. But with all he stands among us 
in a beauty scarcely human, smiling that 
smile of the superior which is alien to 
genius,—a great being who watches us, 
pities us, tolerates us, pierces us through 
and through, with half-divine perception, 
but is no more one of us than Jove is. 
His fulness, completeness, good fortune, 
long life, exemption from all natural griefs 
tnd calamities, are scarcely required to 
ueighten the effects of nature; but they 
do nevertheless raise the tone of colour 
and intensify the high lights in this won- 
derful picture. Even his personal beauty 
adds to the strength of the hypothesis. 
He is no man like us, but a veiled Apollo, 
a visitor from among the gods. All sense 
of ordinary human morality, responsibility, 
is to be laid aside in our contemplation of 
him, and we yield to admiration, even to 
enthusiasm, for his genius, with a reluc- 
tance which contrasts strongly with the 
hearty readiness of the applause which we 
bestow on much inferior men. 

We must add, however, thai all this is 
said from an English point of view, and 
professes to represent no more than the 
sentiments of a large portion of foreign 
readers. Goethe has been the idol of his 
own country since ever he revealed himself 
to her, as Dante’ is the idol of Italy, and 
Shakespeare of England. And we do not 
doubt that, had we space to pursue the 
inquiry, he would be proved to be such an 
embodiment of the genius of his country, 
in all its height and breadth, its remorse- 
lessness and kindness, its cold determina- 





ity, can make up for. Other men have no 
doubt been equaliy inconstant, equally 





tion and mystical hot enthusiasm, its steady 
pursuance of an end through whatsoever 
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mcans were necessary, shrinking from noth- 
ing — as to afford reason sufficient for the 
worship given him by his countrymen. 
Into this consideration it is not necessary 
to enter; but itis well to remember that 
the aspect of the man, which strikes us 
with repugnance, is one which has raised 
his own people to the highest expression 
of sentiment which a nation can make 
towards its favourite singer. That deep- 
searching Teutonic mind which spares no 
trouble, no labour to itself, no cost to 
others — which has such a melting suscep- 
tibility indoors, and such a pitiless deter- 
mination without — is the kind of mind to 
appreciate self-culture in all those heights 
and depths which thrill our less thorough- 
going philosophy. The steady persever- 
ance of a scientific aim through everything, 
the subordination (when necessary) of 
other people’s happiness and comfort to 
the acquisition of a fine piece of spiritual 
experience — processes :which strike us 
with a certain sense of calm and polished 
barbarity — are to tlie Teuton so natural 
and praiseworthy as to claim no special 
comment. Neither the poet nor the nation 
would do this wantonly —only when nec- 
essary,— waen the culture of the one or 
the progress of the other made it indispen- 
sable. To our minds such ways of work- 
ing one’s will are never indispensable : 


but feelings differ even in the heart of 


civilization. That Goethe, however, in his 
integrity, may very well be taken as a 
type of his nation, few Germans will hesi- 
tate to allow with pride. All its patient, 
long-enduring theories, its kindliness in 
detail, its stern abstract disregard of all 
cruelties that aré necessary, its persevering 
pursuit of knowledge at any cost, its 
abundant sentimentalities and pitiless res- 
olution, are all to be found in him magni- 
fied and glorified. His serenity is the very 
apotheosis of its phlegmatic temper, his 
brilliant persistence the most beautiful 
type of its obstinate determination. And 
when we read of the poet’s use of every- 
body and everything around him, men’s 
friendship and women’s love, for his own 
stepping-stones and educational courses, 
we remember (with a shudder) the later 
story of those Prussian* officers who 
marched secretly at the head of imaginary 
armies through peaceable France before a 
blow had been struck or menace uttered, 
placing their pickets in imagination with 
a horrible matter-of-fact and business-like 
prevision of what was to come; and wri- 


* See official reports of Prussian generals touch- 
ing the late war, 





ting down —in the gay cafés, amid merry 
talkers all unconscious of that grim com- 
ment upon the uncertainty of their peace- 
able lives —those notes and reports which 
were at. once the foundation and foreshad- 
owing of reports made afterward, when 
the armies were no longer imaginary, and 
when all this awful cold-blooded study 
had ended in the victory which no doubt 
it deserved. No doubt the victory was 
deserved ; being wrought for by such long 
labour, such minute care, such persever- 
ing, patient, unwearied work. But the. 
work, and the way of deserving, are such 
as chill the blood in one’s veins. 

We repeat, if it is necessary to repeat it, 
that we are neither accusing Goethe nor 
his country of any want of the gentler af- 
fections — kindness, charity, and benevo- 
lence. He was very good to a great many 
people, supported various poor petitioners, 
took thought and pains for his dependants, 
and was often most considerate and sym- 
pathetic in word and feeling, as well as 
kind in act. He was simply remorseless 
in carrying out his projects, whatever they 
might be —pleasantly, good-humouredly, 
affectionately remorseless— not to be 
turned from that sublime work of self- 
cultivation by anything in earth or heaven. 

Goethe was born in the year 1749, in 
the town of Frankfort, in the old world, 
before the French Revolution was dreamt 
of, when Frederick was fighting, and Louis 
Quinze heaping up the measure of iniqui- 
ties which were to be visited upon the 
heads of his children. Germany was an 
unknown land to what were then called 
the Muses. To all the wits it was a coun- 
try of barbarians, of everlasting mist and 
darkness. Even its own sons despised its 
noble language, its wealthy traditions, 
the poetry and music that lay incipient, 
undeveloped about the roots of the na- 
tional life. A few bald French couplets 
were more precious in the eyes of Teuton 


‘kings and nobles than all the chaotic tra- 


ditionary riches native to the soil. Other 
stars were beginning to come out in the 
sky, less known and less knowable, by 
dint of dealing with arts less universal 
than that of Song, when the great Sun of 
German literature rose unthought of out 
of the homely Frankfort street. The poet 
was born in that condition of life which 
the melancholy Jewish thinker prayed 
for. His family was neither rich nor poor. 
They had no nobility to open to them the 
higher heavens of German society, but 
they had civic importance and considera- 
tion, which in its way is almost as good. 
If thus he had little claim upon the notice 
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of the great, young Goethe was still ina 
position which attracted the interest of 
many, a perfectly well-known individual, 
whose doings, if remarkable, could not 
fail to attract speedy notice. And from 
the beginning these doings were remark- 
able. Through all the course of his edu- 
cation he stands forth upon the duller 
background of the ordinary youths about 
him —a figure always striking, though | 
more from acertain air of jocund great- 
ness and good-humoured superiority to 
everybody around than from more tangible 
causes. At Leipsic, at Strasburg, at home 
in Frankfort, wherever he goes, he is not | 
as other lads; he is already the young 
demi-god among ordinary flesh and blood 
— kind to the lower creatures about him 
with a jovial carelessness, beneficence, and 
sympathy, throwing himself into ‘their 
smaller concerns, yet always looking over 
their heads, finding no equal amid the 
youthful crowd, and requiring none, his 
nature being satisfied with the other re- 
lationship. At Leipsic there was a cer- 
tain Kiithchen upon whom he experiment- 
ed with rudiments of love-making, try- 
ing his ’prentice hand in that art of 
producing emotion which was always so 
—— tohim. At Strasburg or near it 
e found Frederika, one of the sweetest, 
simplest figures in the whole panorama 
of his life, whom he loved after the Goethe 
fashion as long as was perfectly agreeable 
and useful to him, and left when her day 
was over, sorry for her with a magnan- 
imous sense that to lose him was indeed a 
calamity worth lamenting. His friends 
of the other sex ministered equally to the 
young demi-god’s spiritual nourishment. 
One of them was Jung Stilling, whose 
poverty and homeliness the beaut.ful pop- 
-ular Goethe patronized and protected. 
“Sympathizing with Stilling, listening to 
him, and dexterously avoiding any inter- 
ference with his religious faith, he was not 
only enabled to be his friend, but also to 
learn quietly and surely the inner nature 
of such men.” Another friend attracted 
him by a different exposition of human 
nature, as knowing how “to subordinate 
himself with dignity.” Thus the splendid 
student began his life’s career. With or 
without dignity, all who came in his way 
had to subordinate themselves, to open 
their secret chambers and give up what 
enlightenment was in them to the eager 
and insatiable curiosity with which he 
ranged about this little-known world. A 
noble sentiment and a noble power, it may 
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somehow the process chills the spectator, 
gay as is the soul and brilliant the career 
of this great learner, this Welt-kind, 
apprenticing himself to life. 

His first work of any importance was the 
heroic drama <Gétz von Berlichingen,” 
which was also Walter Scott's first work, so 
to speak; the forerunner of all those Mar- 
mions and Ivanhoes which have long ob- 
literated and superseded their German 
pioneer. “ Gotz was written when Geothe 
was twenty-two, and is perhaps more re- 
markable as being his banner of revolt 
against the poetical canons of his time, 
the outburst of a new national literature 


jand new generation of genius —and also 


as the origin of a school of poetry widely 
extended among ourselves, and scarcely 
yet exhausted in force and power — than 
for its own intrinsic merits. These merits 
we cannot think to be great; though that 
it was wonderful in its daring there can 
be no doubt, and startled the whole Ger- 
man world by a marvellous revelation of 
something of their own, worth caring for, 
which would naturally have the profound- 
est effect upon a people living, as it were, 
out of their own language in the borrowed 
delights of an alien literature, neither con- 
genial nor natural to them. In circum- 
stances so exceptional it may be right to 
characterize this drama as “a work of 
daring power, of vigor, of originality —a 
work to form an epoch in the annals of 
letters ;” or, with a newspaper of the day, 
to describe it as a “piece in which the 
three unities are shamefully outraged, and 
which is neither a tragedy nor a comedy, 
but is, notwithstanding, the most beauti- 
ful, the most captivating monstrosity.” 
In these days, however, few English read- 
ers will find “Gétz” either captivating 
or beautiful. It is bustling, rapid, and full 
of activity in its plot and action; yet it 
strikes us as looking much more like a 
fossil than an animated picture of life. 
One reason of this probably is, that the 
author, with a philosophic coolness most 
characteristic of his nature, makes it his 
aim, not to represent any group of individ- 
ual souls, their passions and motives, but 
to give “a picture of the age.” His pic- 
ture of the age, however, is abrupt and 
fragmentary. It has neither the fulness 
and richness of Scott, nor the minute and 
patient detail of Manzoni; although, so 
far as this effort is concerned, Goethe was 
the parent of both these great writers. 
The drama is a breathless sketch — rapid, 
stirring, and full of movement, but with- 





be said, and the pursuit of such knowl- 
edge well worth any man’s while. Yet 


out passion, almost without strong emo- 
tion. Gotz himself is but thrown in in 
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bold outline upon the canvas, his charac- 
ter very faintly indicated, and his position 
never made quite clear. His mixture of 
patriotism and individualism; his readi- 
ness for a raid at any time; his loyalty, 
such as it is, to the Emperor, and hostility 
to everybody else,— have not the clearness 
and force which such a picture requires. 
The vacilating contre-héros, again, Weis- 
lingen,-is little more than a shadow. The 
manner of his reconciliation to Gdétz; 
the way in which he falls in and then out 
of love with Maria; the perfectly proper 
and pretty behaviour of that young woman 
herself, who, after a brief engagement to 
this captivating traitor, calmly makes up 
her mind to love and wed her next suitor,— 
are neither distinctly explained, nor indued 
with that positive reality of action which 
makes explanation unnecessary. Of itself, 
indeed, the production would be but of small 
account, were it not for the results which 
have flowed from it: it was as the opening 
of adoor into that romantic and pictur- 
esque world of the middle ages, which has 
since afforded us so many splendid pic- 
tures. A work altogether destitute of 
passion, and made up rather of conven- 
tional drawings of certain typical charac- 
ters than any living study of the men and 
women of the past,it has yet produced 
the brilliant school of fiction in which 


Scott’s glowing pictures take the highest 
place, and to which we also owe the 


“Promessi Sposi,” and even “Notre 
Dame.” : 

Goethe’s genius opened up this way, and 
gave the first impulse. Perhaps it was 
but the carelessness of his youth pushing 
the door open as he passed, throwing the 
impulse from him at random, in the swing 
ve fulness of his progress which made 
the real and immediate result of his first 
effort in sustained composition so much 
less great and notable than its succeeding 
ones. But the English reader, at least, 
will trace with more interest the germs 
of some of Scott’s more animated scenes 
in the hasty narrative of “Gotz von Ber- 
lichingen,” than will move him towards 
that narrative itself. The trooper’s de- 
scription to the wounded Selbitz of the 
distant battle has in it a curious sugges- 
tion, which is worked out with infinitely 
superior force in the prison scene in 
“ Fennhen,” where Rebecca with much 
more eloquence performs a similar service 
for the wounded Saxon. And the abrupt 
introduction of the Vehme Gericht may 
also be identified as having suggested the 
more elaborate study of that mysterious 
and somewhat theatrical secret society 





which is to be found in “ Anne of Geier- 
stein.” Thus Goethe’s first production 
had a fate quite beyond its absolute merits. 
it was not a creation, but: it was creative. 
It helped into being perhaps the most bril- 
liant and universally, if temporarily, suc- 
cessful development of literature ever 
known. The philosophical critic, looking 
back upon all the extravagances and exag- 
erations of that romantic school, may 
oubt whether the world was much the 
better for it. But certainly the world has 
been the better for Scott; and Goethe’s 
early outburst of romanticism would seem 
to have been the sign-post which directed 
his genius to that hitherto untrodden way. 
aving cast this seed into the fruitful 
world, which received it eagerly, with cla-— 
mours of applause more than suited to the 
occasion — for indeed that world did not 
know that Scott was coming, and Manzoni 
and the rest, and clamoured for “Gétz” 
only, who was scarcely worth its trouble — 
the careless young demi-god swept on 
upon his wildly-splendid, ungovernable, yet 
always self-controlled way. The bigness 
and sweep of his going gives a certain air 
of wild freedom to his youthful career; 
but it is curious to see how perfect is the 
self-control which exists underneath the 
youthful abandon, and how thoroughly 
Goethe has himself and his passions in 
hand, going just so far as he thinks fit, and 
no further, either in love or riot. “ Gotz,” 
we have said, was his standard of revolt 
against literary canons, unities, and estab- 
lished law of every description, the re- 
straints of which he did not choose to en- 
dure. But the work which followed was 
more real, permanent, and influential than 
“Gotz.” Weir this generation have par- 
tially forgotten, partially drifted away 
from, all possibility of interest in the 
“Sorrows of Werter;” but its influence 
has not yet died out of the world, and it is 
very nearly impossible to\overestimate the 
importance not of itself, but of the stimu- 
lus it gave to the imagination. As 
“ Gotz” created the romantic, so did 
“ Werter ’’ the sentimental school of litera- 
ture — which was a questionable advant- 
age perhaps, yet acted upon the mind of 
Europe in a quite and prodigious and al- 
most incalculable way. The wild passion 
of the second outburst is as different as 
possible from the calm historical character 
of the former. “Werter” is, as every- 
body knows, the story, told almost entirely 
by himself, of a young man distraught 
with love. It is a mixture of two expe- 
riences in real life—one of them being: 
that of Goethe himself, who, like Werter,. 
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fell in love with a betrothed maiden; but 
beiag Goethe, and not Werter, mastered 
his love as soon as he had got all the im- 
aginative and mental sweetness possible 
out of it: the other that of a less fortu- 
nate youth, bearing the unlucky name of 
Jerusalem, whom love drove to suicide. 
Goethe put his friend’s end to his own 
story, and the result was such a revelation 
of youthful sentiment in all its foolish- 
ness, weakness, strength, infinitude, and 
absurdity, as perhaps has never been 
made before or since. This is not the 
time to criticise “Werter.” Its faults 
have long been apparent to the world, and, 
as ill-luck would have it, these faults are 
the very things which have been so re- 
peated ad nauseam that the parent book 
has to bear the burden of much folly not 
its own. But something mare true and 
real lay beneath, in which human nature 
itself found expression. In these melan- 
choly pages, there is not only a somewhat 
maudlin lover working himself up to frenzy, 
but the imagination of a whole race, wild, 
excited, full of questioning and discon- 
tent, tossing itself against those prison 
walls of ordinary life, law, and wellbeing, 
which are to the sober soul a home and 
shelter. Scepticism and clean negation of 
everything unseen and intangible had 
come to their climax in the world; and 
following that climax, or along with 
it, had come its unfailing accompani- 
ment, that profound spiritual disgust, 
weariness, and misery, which, so long as 
human nature retains something spiritual 
in it, must always attend upon infidelity. 
If man is to have no soul, it seems indis- 
pensable either that he should have no 
imagination, or that that imagination 
should go mad and lose itself in a hundred 
fluctuations of misery, from unrest to de- 
spair. “* Werter,’” says Carlyle, “is but 
the cry of that dim-rooted pain, under 
which all thoughtful men of a certain age 
were languishing: it paints the misery, it 
assionately utters the complaint — and 
boned and voice all over ~~; loudly and 
at once responded to it. True, it pre- 
seribes no remedy; for that was a far dif- 
ferent, far harder enterprise, to which 
other years and a higher culture were re- 
quired; but even this utterance of pain, 
even this little, for the present, is ardently 
grasped at, and with eager sympathy ap- 
propriated in every bosom.” 
is description places the work upon a 
higher level than we should ourselves be 
inclined to give it. ‘ Werter,” so far as it 
is a spiritual cry at all, seems to us more a 
protest against unhappiness than the ex- 
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pression of that sublime discontent which 
concerns one’s own being in the first place. 
But of all the protests of humanity there 
is none that echoes so widely and strikes 
so deep. Why should not we be happy ? 
What need can there be in heaven or earth 
so absolute, so unanswerable as this? and 
if personal happiness is not to be had, why 
should the lawless and hopeless soul en- 
dure, why should it suffer the happiness 
of others? Setting aside all religious re- 
straints, the question, it seems to us, is 
simply unanswerable. Philosophy at the 
highest can but encourage and stimulate 
the despairing soul by arguments as to 
what is best and most courageous in his 
circumstances. But there is a great deal 
to be said on both sides of the question; 
and while suicide is cowardice in one way 
of thinking, it is undoubted courage in an- 
other. Such was, we think, with great 
reason, the opinion of Goethe’s age. But 
“ Werter” is neither an apology for sui- 
cide nor an argument in its favour. It 
is ouly a picture of the processes by which 
a weakly-passionate, vacillating, and doubt- 
ful man is driven by the gradual working 
up, half conscious and voluntary, of his 
own feelings, to adopt that vulgar tour de 
force and easy way of getting out of his 
dilemma. No character has proved itself 
so interesting to genius as that of this 
doubtful being, never quite sure of what 
he would be at, unable to take any de- 
cisive step, plagued by his power of see- 
ing all sides of a question (which is our 
modern fashion), or by incapacity for tak- 
ing stringent measure; of any kind either 
to carry out his own wishes or to subdue 
them. What a wonderful descent, how- 
ever, it is in the scale of power, from the sub- 
lime vacillation of Hamlet to the maudlin 
lingering of Werter! We do not meanto 
compare the two —that would be in every 
way unjust; for the great charm of “ Wer- 
ter *’ is simply its youthfulness, its revela- 
tion of an immature mind and exuberant 
imagination —and any comparison be- 
tween it and our great poet’s most splen- 
did work would be as ridiculous as inap- 
propriate; but yet under what changed 
conditions, with what curious difference, 
does the great type of hesitation, of doubt, 
of unrest, present itself to the one and the 
other! Shakespeare, with that perfection 
of good sense, good taste and feeling, 
which are so largely mingled in the divine 
intuition of genius, has put away love al- 
together from the great intellectual being 
who wavers before the awful question set 
before him —a question which concerns 
principles much more momentous than his 
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own personal happiness or misery. It 
seems even profane to imagine the possi- 
bility of Ophelia’s frown putting the times 
out of joint for Hamlet. But the ques- 


tion of personal happiness is the one spe-| 


cially involved in “ Werter.” It is Lotte 
who is the sun and centre of his world: 
his philosophy, his musings, nature itself, 
alter according as her brow is bright or 
cloudy ; and though all manner of saduesses 
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tre of the world to Goethe is self. His 
highest misery is that man can get so 
little out of this world — that his happiness 
can be but in dreams — that all is limited 
about him —that he never gets what he 
wants: whether it be Lotte, whether it be 
be the supreme satisfaction of wisdom, 
whether it be pleasure — never can he get 
what he wants. If for a moment the de- 
light that he seeks is accorded to him, 


are skilfully worked into the picture to: how he has to smart for it! In his later 
exaggerate the situation and deepen the | years the poet himself attempted to show 
gloom, these are rather reflections of feel-| how there might be a remedy for this in 
ing than independent thought, and as cer-; a voluntary renunciation of everything that 
tainly ray out from the central fact that |.was not to be procured —a thin sort of 
Werter himself is personally wrecked, as/|life-theory not of much general use, we 
do the details of his suicide. With Ham- fear. But for the present, here is the grand 
let, on the other hand, personal feelings! point at which his vacillating hero and 
have little to do. We have no reason to|his philosophy generally break off from . 
suppose that disappointed ambition, for in- | everything Shakespearian. Werter moans 
stance, had any share in the heaviness| and maunders till the reader is very sick 


which overshadows him from the begin- | 
ning. He is sick of the mystery of sorrow | 
and evil about him, full of forebodings 
which have nothing personal in them, dim 
perceptions of undefined wrong, suspicion, | 
and fear, as of a spirit walking in the dark, | 
not knowing but divining the presence of | 
evil companions that make night hideous. 
This dim and sickening consciousness of | 
wickedness and falsehood round him has; 
swept the natural delights and miseries 
of youth out of Hamlet’s mind at the very | 
outset of his history. His love has been 
blown out of sight, out of mind, by that’ 
chill air of suspicion and miserable doubt 
which has killed, so to speak, his personal 
existence, his self-regard, his capacity for , 
enjoyment — even his natural interest in 
‘what becomes of him. Even before the 
shock of absolute knowledge which unveils | 
to him the mystery of crime which he sus- 
pected, he has ceased to care much what 
becomes of him. Not one gleam of per-' 
sonal motive is in all he thinks and says. 
His sense of undisclosed wrong — of evil | 
preferred to gocd, and falsehood to truth, | 
of unreality and lies in everything great. 
and small that surrounds him, has para- 
lyzed the very sense of self within him. 
We ought to ask the reader’s pardon 
once more for placing Hamlet in juxta- 
position with Werter — but Werter here 
means Goethe, a more worthy comparison ; 
and it is interesting to note how utterly 
opposed our Shakespeare’s theory is to ali 
the artistic principles of Goethe’s life and 
work. It embodies an aspect of the human 
nature astray in the world which has not 
occurred to his intelligence, great as that 
intelligence is. In “ Werter,” as in “ Meis- 
ter,” and still greater in “ Faust,” the cen- 


| 


| staggers and 


of him; while the excellent couple, whose 
union makes his misery, stand by wonder- 
ing somewhat, sympathizing a little, their 
stolid German steadiness just modified by 
their equal German sentimentalism. He 
does not want to separate that excellent 
Lotte from her excellent Albert; in short, 
he does not know very well what he wants, 
except to undo all the conditions of life, 
and get to be happy somehow. This is 
the aim, the sole end visible or conceiv- 
‘ble; and this is the great poetic tendency 
of Goethe’s genius. In ~Faust,’’ it is 
treated with infinitely more splendour; 
but the central idea is still the same. 

The reader of the present day cares very 
little, we presume, for “ Werter; ” but that 
there are really charming scenes in it, full 
of the most delightful sense of both natural 
and moral beauty, no one who has ever 
glanced at the book will deny. Its celeb- 
rity has harmed it in this particular. 
Had it not been the cause of a kind of 
literary revolution, the creation of a new 
school, the stimulus to a new kind of in- 
tellectual life, more justice would infal- 
libly have been done to the exquisite 
simple background against which the hero 
stumbles. Notwithstanding 
one recollection of delicious comicality 
which thrusts itself into our memory,— 
the climax of that scene of the thunder- 
storm, in which Lotte, awed and overcome 
by sublime emotion and admiration, lays 
her hand upon Werter’s and murmurs 
“ Klopstock !” — we agree with Mr. Lewes 
in his admiration of “such clear sunny 
pictures, fulness of life, and delicately- 
managed a The groups of chil- 
dren, especially, are lovely, natural, and 
unaffected in the highest degree; and 
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Goethe’s power of representing them is 


one of the most attractive features of his 


genius, saying much which we should 
not have otherwise divined both for the 
poet and the man. 

“ Werter” took the world by storm. 
It pleased everybody except—for a 
time — Lotte herself and her good hus- 
band, who resented, as they well might, 
the liberty taken with them. Goethe, 
dazzled by the brilliancy of the light: he 
flashed upon them, was, or professed to be, 
much astonished by this, and breathed 
forth the deepest penitence. Itis difficult, 
however, to believe that a man so able 
could have thought it possible that the 
respectable couple whom he made the 
centre of such a romance could have taken 
it calmly. He got over this difficulty, 
however, with ease, and thus leaped into 
fame by means of that which is generally 
one of the most private episodes in a 
young man’s life —an unsuccessful love; 
his sense of the artistic force of the situa- 
tion mastering even that unpleasant sense 
of personal discomfiture which is apt to 
move the youthful.mind under such cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Lewes proves most dis- 
tinctly that his separation from the admir- 
able Lotte was indeed very little of a 
heartbreak to the poet, and that he man- 


aged to enjoy life and a multiplicity of 
other loves even at the terrible moment 


of her marriage. And immediately after, 
another star, called Lili, rose upon the 
firmament, calling forth much the same 
comedy of rapid love, rapture, wavering, 
and indifference to the affection once at- 
tained, which had marked his youthful 
Sapa before. He was delivered from 
is last indecisions in respect to this new 
experience by the appearance upon the 
scene of his Duke, Karl August. of Saxe- 
Weimar, the little potentate who has 
snatched out of oblivion a certain standing- 
ground among the things that remain, by 
dint of his patronage of the great poets 
of Germany, and the curious esthetical 
centre which he managed to establish — 
metropolis of wit and refuge for genius. 
Goethe was but twenty-six when this dis- 
tinction occurred to him. He went with 
his Duke to Saxe- Weimar, falling immedi- 
ately into a friendship with him which 
lasted till death. Nothing could be more 
simj!e than the life they led; but its 
homeliness, and roughness, and odd mix- 
ture of the fine and the brutal, its dainty 
over-refinements and its romping jollity, 
belonged to the time and the nation, and 
were sanctified, as it were, by being fully 
shared by the prince upon whom the whole 





circle depended. The curious royal riot 
of the period which ensued, the grand- 
ducal entertainments, the open-air play- 
actings, the celebrations of everybody’s 
birthday, the odes, the masks, the illiumina- 
tions, crackers, and the music,— are they 
not all written inthe book of Mr. Lewes? 
The members of the little court were 
almost all young, let it be said; and the 
pranks they played, and the high-jinks they 
executed, are the drollest interruption toa 
serious story. Everything was there that 
the imagination could desire to enrich the 
rollicking life of the young prince and the 
young poet; and, on the whole, there are 
worse things than the nonsense into which 
they plunged royally, though it was some- 
times distinguished by tricks as stupid as 
if they had been a couple of foolish young 
Guardsmen. Here, too, Goethe found an- 
other love, in some respects the most 
serious relation of his life, in the person 
of the Frau von Stein, one of the high 
well-born ladies of the little court,—a 
wife and a mother, to be sure, but that was 
a subject of indifference at the time; and 
we presume a believer in human nature 
may be allowed to think their connection, 
though most intimate and tender, an inno- 
cent one. At least it is unnecessary to 
discuss it here; for in those days morality, 
in the ordinary acceptance of the word, 
had scarcely any existence. To this lady 
Goethe remained entirely devoted for ten 
years of his life. He consulted her about 
everything, saw her and wrote to her 
daily, loved her as much apparently as he 
was capable of loving, and was loved by 
her; and though Mr. Lewes, in his capac- 
ity of prophet to Goethe, overwhelms 
this poor woman with reproaches for hav- 
ing shown a little feeling when she, too, 
in her turn, was cast aside, yet that will 
be the least of her faults to the reader, 
who probably will feel that a woman who 
has been worshipped for ten years may 
naturally be expected to feel a certain 
pained surprise when the worship is with- 
drawn. Mr. Lewes has no mercy for the 
Frau von Stein. She was forty-five at the 
end of her reign, and ought to have made 
her lover a curtsey and retired gracefully, 
as is the best policy of women; or perhaps, 
better still, should have interested her- 
self in finding a successor to her own 
place in the demi-god’s affections. On the 
contrary, she was so extremely unreason- 
able as to be angry and wounded by his 
desertion! However, she was the centre 
of his life during his earlier career at 
Weimar, before the visit to Italy which 
made another epoch in it. During this 
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time he wrote several of his plays, and at 
least began the composition of “ Meister.” 
Of “ Iphigenia,” “Tasso,” and the rest, 
space wi!l not permit us to treat. These 
are not the works which separate Goethe 
from other men; and “ Faust.” had yet to 
be written and “Meister” completed — 
the great works of his life. 

We are so profoundly aware of coming 
at a disadvantage after the elaborate and 
complete comments of such. writers as 
Carlyle, Lewes, and a host of others, that 
we feel our courage waver as we approach 
the greatest productions of Goethe’s ge- 
nius. But for the fact, indeed, that no 
list of great poets in the century which is 
past could be in the least possible without 
including the author of “Faust,” we 
should have shrunk altogether from the 
task. Goethe culminates in this great 
poem, which is as much the epitome of his 
genius as the “ Divina Commedia” is of 
the genius of Dante. The story is too well 
known to require any description. It is 
founded upon one of the legends which has 
taken deepest hold of the popular mind, 
especially in Germany; and with all its 
mystic meanings, its wild mixture of 
diabieric, and its profound intellectualism, 
no subject can be supposed more likely to 
tempt the imagination of Goethe or to 
rivet the attention of his countrymen. 
The whoie fable is peculiarly national. No 
other country has ever given so exalted a 
place to the philosopher, or been so willing 
to regard him as the possible first actor in 
a great drama; nowhere else have such 
lofty pretensions of mind been put forth, 
and nowhere else is such rough horse-play 
practicable, or such wildly grotesque super- 
stitions. The rude life of the common 
people, unveiled by any poetic graces — 
the utter separation of the soul living in 
thought in the very midst of that teeming 
vulgar existence which gives so character- 
istic and striking a beginning to the story — 
is thoroughly Teutonic. Such a contrast 
elsewhere might have appeared over- 
strained, but in Germany it is natural. 
And only in Germany could the wild fan- 
tastic dream of the Brocken and its amuse- 
ments, and the coarse horrors of the witch’s 
kitchen, have been possible to the imagina- 
tion. The drinking-bout in the wine-cellar 
might perhaps be equalled in other coun- 
tries; but we doubt if any but a German 
poet would have ventured on so brutally 
realistic a picture, or permitted the boors 
to stand forth before us in all their be- 
sotted stupidity without even a gleam of 
wit to _ them pardonable. The sub- 
ject was thus adapted in an extraordinary 
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degree both to the poet and his audience. 
In Eogland its splendid power would no 
doubt sooner or later have forced it into 
notice, but its success could never have 
been national. Even now, we believe, 
when it comes to them with the sanction 
of generations, the first effect of “ Faust” 
upon the simple mind is much more an im- 
apa of disgust than of enthusiasm. 

e have been dragged into admiration by 
dint of the effusive and loudly-proclaimed 
delight of those we have looked up to as 
our guides in literature. But in Germany 
no such mediation was ever necessary. 
Toe work at once found understanding 
and appreciation; and it comes to us with 
this vast mechanical advantage, so to 
speak —the advantage of haying heen re- 
ceived into the permanent picture-gallery 
of the world by at least one unanimous 
nation. 

The work itself, when we come to regard 
it more closely, is like the old Werter-crv, 
repeated in a deaper, vaster, more splendid 
tone. It is one of the most confusing and 
bewildering of all great poems. It satis- 
fies the reader who looks no further by its 
strange and wildly tragic story, keep- 
ing its meaning safe for those who seek 
it. But to those who seek that mean- 
ing most anxiously, it appears a grand 
phantasmagoria wilfully broken, in which 
great gleams of sudden light are every- 
where flanked by fantastic storm-clouds 
drifting up from some unknown sea, .from 
some abyss of mystic vapour full of the 
most bewildering shapes and sounds of 
wonder. “The scenes are mere magic- 
lantern pictures,” says Coleridge, who in 
his own dreamy soul ought to have been 
able, one would have thought, to compre- 
hend his brother poct; and there is a cer- 
tain reality in the i:nage, however false its 
application may te. Scenes from a magic- 
lantern — with, however, the great living 
world for the curtain on which to display 
them, and a greater unseen world with all 
its mystic forces crowding in to fill up the 
intervals, framing every picture with roll- 
ing clouds of wonder, with huge shadows 
visionary and fantastic, yet terrible in 
their suggestiveness. Through the whole 
drama this sense of blended reality and 
j unreality, this phantasmagoric character, 
| possesses the spectator. He does not read, 
' but looks on while he is carried from the 
bright soft scenes of outdoor life, from the 
|chamber of the student, from the more 
sacred chamber of the girl — up and away 
into the mountain mists, where that wild, 
senseless, hopeless revel is going on among 
the clouds, vainer than humanity at its 
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vainest, sickening and terrible; then down 
again with a swoop, fate-driven, to the 
deeper phantasmagoria below, where all 
the sky and lights are changed, and woe 
has succeeded bliss, and the brief human 
dream of thoughtless love and delight has 
ended in death and murder and madness. 
Dreams all? with only that gigantic grasp 
of sorrow, pain unendurable, to distinguish 
the dream which is clothed in flesh and 
blood from that which is mere air and 
spirit. 
What does it all mean? It means that 
in all the earth and all the air there is 
nothing that can satisfy the wandering, 
yearning, passionate soul, which is a stran- 
ger inthis world and a sojourner like its 
athers. Let -this being throw every | re- 
straint aside; let him try knowledge 
at any cost; pleasure at any cost; let 
him adventure himself on the most aw- 
ful of penalties in wild pursuit of some- 
thing to satisfy him, scorning safety, com- 
fort, virtue, everything that might be 
supposed to stand between him and enjoy- 
ment —and, lo! his fate is no better than 
that of the dullest slave: he has but a 
darker climax of misery, a deeper depth of 
pain, in proportion to the violence of his 
struggle. Who will show him any good? 
He seeks it in lofty ways, and in vile; in 
the flesh, in the spirit, in some wild inter- 
mediate region where fantastic delusions 
reign, and all is as wildly false as the dis- 
appointment is bitterly true. Never was a 
more tremendous moral worked out for our 
instruction ; but the object of the poet is 
not moral. He cares as little for morality 
as he does for probability, or the unities of 
art, or any other conventional thing. When 
Faust sets forth upon his wild journey, it 
is even with no belief in the possibility of 
that satisfaction for which he scornfully 
risks his soul, indifferent tothe danger. In 
all he does and wishes there is the constant 
presence of this scornful despair, this want 
of all faith and real expectation. We feel 
that he accepts the devil’s bargain, and 
sets out with him infinitely more for the 
excitement’s sake, and to escape from the 
gnawing sense of his personal failure, than 
with any real belief that Mephistopheles 
can help him. His arbitrary and arrogant 
demand of the demon’s services to procure 
him Margaret on the spot, as he might 
have demanded a flower, arth this half- 
savage, half-contemptuous scorn of hope- 
lessness. For Faust at that moment has 
no thought of Margaret in the deeper way 
of love, which surprises him afterwards 
when his soul is brought in contact with 
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true, and tender, whose sudden and un- 
thought-of touch staggers him for a mo- 
ment in his wild career. Here one gleam 
of human reality, clear a3 the daylight, 
simple and penetrating as Nature herself, 
alights momentarily upon the wanderer, 
but is obscured by the wild clouds that 
swallow him once again, the wild search to 
which he is driven by the fever within him 
and the fever without, his weird companion 
and his hungering, despairing soul. This, 
to our thinking, is the very heart and soul 
of the wonderful drama. The story em- 
bodies the tragedy of Gretchen, but to 
Faust it is but an incident in his awful 
history, an incident summing up, indeed, 
its inevitable and unchangeable character, 
its struggle of life and death between the 
true and the false, between the actual and 
the unseen, and its desperate attempt to 
snatch some supreme flower of satisfaction 
out of that universal chaos —if not of the 
soul, then of the senses —anything, any- 
thing! which will make him say to the 
passing moment, “Linger, thou art so 
fair!” If we could imagine the mournful 
writer of Ecclesiastes — be he Solomon, be 
he some other heart-stricken sage — roused 
up into a sudden tragic passion of desire, 
making one last frantic effort to find some- 
thing which has not already been, some- 
thing out of the sickening routine of 
everyday disappointment, there are no oth- 
er garments in which we could clothe him 
than those of this eager but unhoping 
spirit, the scornful, passionate, despairing 
Faust, who is as contemptuous of the risk 
of his soul as he is of the signing in blood 
of the conventional compact. And here it 
must be added that, if any gentle reader 
retains a lingering wish to be able to 
approve of Faust, or to find some moral 
excellence struggling through his darkness, 
that fond imagination had better at once 
be dismissed from the mind. No thought 
of morality is in the whole; on the con- 
trary, its bonds are voluntarily and con- 
sciously laid aside in order that the last 
experiment may be tried without any ob- 
stacle; and this even the most didactic 
mind will recognize as a kind of necessity. 
Faust, accordingly, is not a being to excite 
any moral sympathy; he is not a good man 
captive to error, or led away by tempta- 
tions of the devii—or even struggling 
against the forces of evil which are massed 
and grouped around him. On the con- 
trary, he goes out to meet them. He in- 
spects them with an eager scrutiny, and 
makes a distinct mental effort to find ia 
them, if not some good, yet some pleasure, 
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the reality of his disgust and sickening 
perception of the everlasting meanness 
and pettiness of that wild riot which is so 
full of seeming abandon, but yet so slavish 
in its fantastical restraints. The only mo- 
ment at which the man is hushed out of 
his wild fever is when the touch of love 
has arrested him—when compunction 
seizes him— when his wild course is 
stopped for the moment, and a thought of 
the ruin he may bring upon the creature 
he loves daunts him in the delirious fear- 
lessness which up to this moment has been 
his condition. The scene in the cave, for 
which Mr. Lewes curiously enough declares 
he can find no reason, seems to us the one 
point where the storm-driven spirit touches 
earth, before all the powers of hell tighten 
upon him that grasp which he scorns and 
loathes, but can not any longer shake off. 
Love and Nature have momentarily turned 
him back into a man. “Shall I not feel 
her pangs —her ruin?”’ he cries. “ Must 
I drag her and her peace into the dust ?” 
It is the sudden soft murmur of the brook 
amid the horrors of the mariner’s dream — 
the sudden break of light in the sky, show- 
ing still in the midst of the tempest a pos- 
sibility of calm. Short-lived possibility — 
impracticable hope! for fate is not to be 
cheated, nor the demon, nor those wild 
impulses which give both fate and demon 
their power. 

The character of Mephistopheles is per- 
haps the most wonderful creation in all 
fiction. He is nota man in the guise of a 
demon, like Milton’s magnificent Satan, 
but a true devil, without one mitigating 
feature, one compunction, one feeling, good 
orbad. From the time that he appears in 
the presence of the Lord, in a scene which 
we must say is not so shocking to our feel- 
ings of reverence as it seems to have been 
in many cases, until the last word of the 
drama, which he snatches at to destroy if 

ossible the one hope of the dying girl and 
om miserable destroyer, the completeness 
of his heartless, soulless, devilish nature is 
never disturbed by any inopportune break- 
ing inof humanity. The mocking unbelief 
which chuckles in the very presence of 


divinity over its own changeless, emotion- 
less estimate of things human, is a more 
original conception than that of the 
haughty, remorseful demons who still re- 
member their high estate, and in the very 
height of their pride are conscious of hav- 


ing fallen. Mephistopheles, however, who 
still now and then likes to see Der Alte, 
and finds it good of so great a Lord to be 
civil to the Devil, is such an inconceivable 
mixture of cold-blooded impudence and 
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mockery as no human imagination ever 
before dreamt of. And there is an infinite 
subtle power in the way in which this be- 
ing, in the very height of his unmitigated, 
unimpressionable intellectualism, is yet 
bound by the most fantastic cantrips of 
diablerie which fascinates the spectator. 
He who could jeer when he came out of 
the presence of God, is yet held fast by 
the pentagram on the floor as if he were 
some sorcerer’s familiar; and has to be 
thrice bidden to enter, and to go through 
various other contemptible formulas witha 
mixture of absolute rigmarole in his super- 
natural cleverness which betrays a mock- 
ery still more profound than the mockery 
of the devil—the saturnine laugh within 
a laugh of the man who can create and 
despise the very demon who leads him to 
perdition. We do not know of anything 
that can be put beside this extraordinary 
creation of genius. Shakespeare was at 
once too human and too divine — too pro- 
foundly moral in his nature — to have been 
capable. of it. He never could have 
brought himself to sneer at the Sneerer, 
and to hold up to everlasting mockery 
only, the worst and strangest and most 
pitiful impersonation of evil which ever 
occurred to genius. Other poets have ele- 
vated the Devil into a splendid embodi- 
ment of despair—they have hated him, 
contemned, even in a tender turn of the 
great poet’s nature have pitied, the hope- 
less One; but only Goethe has made him 
at once powerful and ridiculous, victorious 
and paltry —the grotesque slave of an 
angle, as well as the remorseless master of 
the perishing soul. 

It is in Margaret, however, that the mind 
of the reader, baffled and bewildered by 
all these mysteries, finds rest and refresh- 
ment and food for his sympathies. She is 
placed so beautifully on the canvas, and 
surrounded with such a bewitching atmos- 
phere of song —and her presence is, be- 
sides, such an intense relief from the gloom 
and tumult of the other scenes — that it 
is almost impossible for us to allow that 
her character is the least truly conceived, 
and the least perfect in execution. This is 
so far natural that the use of woman in 
poetry is chiefly conventional, or rather 
typical, and that so long as she represents 
a certain ideal of beauty, love, and inno- 
cence, individualism is not required for 
her. She is the light in the picture, a thing 
much more straightforward and free from 
complication than the darkness. We fear 
that in saying this we will shock many 
readers to whom Margaret is the true at- 
traction of “Faust.” Yet, nevertheless, we 
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do not doubt that they will, to a certain 
extent at least, agree with us when they 
have looked a little closer into her. She is 
intended, it is evident, to be extremely 
young — younger even than the ordinarily 
imagined age of girlish perfection — and 
perfectly simple, though rapidly developed 
under the magic of Faust’s presence, ad- 
miration, and love. But perhaps, more 
from the fault of the age than the poet, 
this gentle creature is made so purely su- 
perficial as to yield at once to her lover 
without -even a thought of the pollution 
involved — and that after she has been dis- 
coursing him in the garden scene with that 
wonderful mixture of gravity, piety, and 
bewildered girlish simplicity about his re- 
ligion. To be sure, this may be said to be 
the effect of the spiritual power of Mephis- 
topheles; but it is by no means one of the 
least powerful points in the story that Me- 
— has no power whatever on 

argaret. He steals the jewels for her, 
and manages for Faust a visit to her empty 
chamber — but he does no more. He can- 
not take the lover there when Margaret is 
within. He can neither force her innocent 
soul into sin, nor even throw her into a 
questionable position. Her downfall has 
to be left to herself; but this very down- 
fall is at variance with her character. She 
who has but a moment before been full of 
sweet and anxious though confused thought 
about her lover’s faith —who has shown 
such quick and true spiritual perception as 
proendh Mephistopheles — and who a little 
after sings to the Mother of Sorrows a 
hymn so full of the lof iest pathos —con- 
sents with the careless readiness of a wan- 
ton to the first proposal of evil. This is a 
mistake which would have been fatul had 
the drama been one founded upon the or- 
dinary principles of art. As it is, how- 
ever, the wild rush of the phantoms, who 
are always ready to flood the scene, and 
hurry it on from one chapter to another, 
prevents us from dwelling upon the incred- 
ible rapidity of the action at this the cen- 
tral point of the story. Never was figure 
more pathetic than that of poor Margaret 
afterwards, though, indeed, her aspect up 
vo the crowning anguish of the prison 
scene is that of an innocent martyr rather 
than of a Magdalen. “ My heart is sore, 
my peace is gone,” she sings in her early 
despondency before evil has come nigh 
her. But it is with a deeper tragic anguish 
that her song is full when she addresses 
the Mother of Tears — 


** Wheresoe'er I go, 
What woe. what woe! what woe 
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Is in my bosom achi 
When to my room I creep, 
I weep! I weep! I weep! 

My heart is breaking.’’ 


She is the victim whom man and the 
devil, the struggling mind and the malign 
spirit, require to give emphasis to their 
conflict with all the powers of heaven and 
all the laws of earth. Without this exam- 
ple of their reckless progress over the very 
neck of humanity, indifferent how and 
where their crushing footsteps fall, the im- 
pression made upon the audience would 
have been less immense; and the tragedy 
of Margaret brings the drama into a re- 
gion accessible to those who have neither 
insight nor patience enough to follow that 
unending tragedy of “ Faust,” which may, 
for aught we know, be going on still in 
ever new and new experiment, new clutch- 
es at those apples of Sodom which turn to 
ashes in the mouth. 

We need not add that the “Faust” 
tragedy does go on to another weird scene, 
into which we shall not attempt to follow 
the poet. The worshippers of Goethe will 
be led by their cultus into these obscure 
shades of mystic poesy ; but to us it is im- 
possible to go with them, neither would 
the reader thank us for endeavouring to 
open to him a bewildering region where 
even Mr. Carlyle’s enthusiasm could induce 
few to follow. One of the many proofs 
that universal and sovereign poetry must 
confine itself within the limits of common 
human perception and feeling, lies in the 
fact that the great fable of “ Faust” re- 
solves itself, in reality, with by far the 
greater majority of readers, into the story 
of Margaret. In her—in her simplicity 
and naturalness, and in the heartrending 
pathos of her woe —the human interest 
centres. It is immaterial to the most of 
us whether the philosopher ever finds or 
not the mouthful of content for which he 
risks heaven and hell; but the weeping 
maiden placing those flowers before the 
shrine, appealing to the Mother of Sorrows 
—the broken heart distraught with mis- 
ery — never can be indifferent to us. The 
simplest soul weeps over her, and the 
greatest. What is Helena to us, or any 
other prehistoric witch?—but Gretchen 
iays the claim of inalienable human com- 
passion and sympathy upon all our 
thoughts. 

“Wilhelm Meister” is in every way a 
less comprehensible, less definable work 
than the great poem which has made 
Goethe’s name for ever illustrious. The 
best and soundest critics, and those who 
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are most - acquainted with the gen- 
ius of Goe.sty peak with a concealed be- 
wilderment which is not less, though it is 
more amusing, than that of the casual 
reader. Mr. Lewes himself is driven to 
beseech us to relinquish any attempt to 
discover the idea of the work, and to 
“stand fast by history,” which would be 
very reasonable if it were simply a history 
of Meister which we were contemplating. 
“ The first six books — beyond all compar- 
ison the best and most important — were 
written,” says Mr. Lewes, “before the 
journey to Italy: they were written dur- 
ing the active theatrical period when 
Goethe was manager, poet, and actor. 
The contents of these books point very 
clearly to his intention of representing in 
them the whole nature, aims, and art of 
the comedian; and in a letter to Merck he 
expressly states that it is his intention to 
portray the actor’s life. Whether at the 
same time he meant the actor’s life to be 
symbolical, cannot be positively deter- 
mined. That may or may not have been 
a secondary intention. The primary in- 
tention is very clear.” This statement we 
should receive, we repeat, as perfectly sat- 
isfactory, had the novel been anything but 
the “ Apprenticeship of Wilaelm Meister.” 
The life of the comedian is indeed perfect- 
ly clear, and full of genius. Though the 
incidents are scanty, and though the tale 
goes on in that leisurely way which prom- 
ises eternal duration, there is quite enough 
in it to justify its existence, were we not 
mystified at the beginning by an intima- 
tion of some hidden thread of meaning 
which no intellect yet has been clear 
enough to seize. “The work is one of the 
most invaluable productions,” Goethe says 
to Eckermann; “I myself can scarcely be 
said to have the key to it.” It was the 
work of nearly twenty years of his life, 
was given to the world with vast solemni- 
ty, and has been accepted ever since its 
publication as an admirable parable of the 
highest class —if we only could divine 
what it meant. We confess frankly that 
the meaning which is so very hard to dis- 
cover seems to us scarcely worth the trou- 
ble. The Goethe-idolater who reads it 
over and over will doubtless be rewarded 
for his pains; but the man who is not aj 
worshipper, to begin with, will probably 
never return to this perplexing book. 
Even from Carlyle we can glean not much 
further in the way of absolute enlighten- 
ment than an énthusiastic commendation 
of the “temper of mind” —that is, the 
universal calm, impartiality, and largeness 
of apprehension displayed in the work ~ 
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a temper which permits the most diverse 
characters to display themselves, each 
“having justice done” to him, each living 
“freely in his own element, in his proper 
form.” This isthe same quality which Mr: 
Lewes defends from the charge of immor- 
ality, by defining it as “ a complete absence 
of all moral verdict on the part of the au- 
thor.” But both critics take refuge finally 
in that personal plea which seldom betok- 
ens much strength of argument. Goethe 
did it, therefore it must be great. “*‘ Meis- 
ter’ is the mature product of the first 


‘genius of our times, and must, one would 


think, be different in various respects from 
the immature products of geniuses who 
are far from. the first, and whose works 
spring from the brain in as many weeks as 
Goethe’s cost him years.” This is a dan- 
gerous kind of certainty. 

The second part of “ Wilhelm Meister” 
—his Wanderjahre or Travels, as it is 
called in the English version — is still 
more profoundly bewildering. The pro- 
cessions of misty figures that wind in end- 
less obscurity through it, defy at once the 
intellect-and the memory —and the mys- 
terious education which goes on in the 
“pedagogic Province’? under the super- 
intendence of “the Chief of the Three,’’ 
reaches to a height of mysticism quite be- 
yond our reach. Such knowledge is too 
high for us. Yet there are lovely pictures 
in this wildest and strangest little volume ; 
aud a kind of ineffable unmeaningness, ag 
of a purpose which has quite overshot its 
mark, attracts us somehow to the quaint, 
beautiful picture of the Holy Family iu 
the first four or five chapters. We have 
not the remotest idea what it means, and 
would much rather not have it explained 
to us; but it is like a picture of Van Eyck, 
or some other early Teutonic master — 
a group of beings half celestial, half peas- 
ant, like nothing earthly, yet full of the 
sweetness of the homely soil. We have 
no reason whatever to give for this caprice 
of admiration; and it may be, for aught 
we know, rather a disgrace to us than 
otherwise; but we confess that in all 
“ Meister” this curious fantastic picture is 
the only one which has taken deep hold of 
our thoughts, or in the least touched our 
heart. 

However, to return to the one irrefraga- 
ble base of argument: Goethe wrote this 
book, and therefore it must have had a 
great deal of meaning in it. He lingered 
over it, in some curious twist of his great 
intellect, more than he did over any other 
work. “Faust” wasa trifle in comparison 
with what “ Meister” cost him. That this 
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is but another instance of the manifold 
mistakes of genius, and of the special per- 
versity of this genius, we might venture 
to say, were the poet any one but Goethe, 
who has the special privilege of. possessing 
still a body-guard ready to repel any at- 
tack. But that the demi-god had this per- 
versity is evident enough. When we read 
that in Rome his whole mind was occupied 
with study of the structure of plants — 
an investigation which surely would have 
been more appropriate to the Gartenhaus 
at Weimar — and that during the French 
campaign in which he accompanied his 
Duke, he was absorbed in a theory of 
colours — the reader cannot but feel that 
either a wilful abstraction of his great fac- 
ulties from the more important matters 
under his eye, or an almost childish way- 
wardness of imagination, must have been 
the cause of such strange aberration. A 
small man who had been seized by such 
fantastic philosophies would either have 
concealed them sedulously, or would have 
been characterized, senza complimenti, as a 
fool. But it was part of the great 
Goethe’s instinct to follow his own intui- 
tions wherever they led him, without 
shame or self-explanation. 

We need not dwell upon such produc- 
tions as the “Elective Affinities,” the 
Wahlverwandtschafien — the monument of 
a last love, which seized him when he was 
sixty, and at length married, for a pretty 
girl in her teens, who was sent back to 
school by way of putting an end to the 
uncomfortable romance. This story re- 
lates how a husband and wife fell in love 
with their two visitors, and all the deli- 
cate conflict of sentiment that ensued as 
to whether the four lovers were to be 
made happy or not. Mr. Lewes ingen- 
iously assures us that, “ taking life as it is, 
not as it ought to be, this situation may 
be considered as terribly true, and, 
although tragic, by no means immoral ” — 
an opinion, however, so little agreed in by 
the English public at least that the * Wahl- 
verwandtschaften ” is the only important 
one of Goethe’s works which remains un- 
translated. We have said that by this 
time Goethe was at last married, an event 
which did not occur till ngarly twenty 
years after the beginning of his connection 
with Christiane Vulpius, the mother of his 
children, who only then became his wife. 
The incident is not so pleasant that we 
should dwell upon it; but it is curious as 
illustrating the often-illustrated theory of 
the weight of bondage which men avow- 
edly dreading the yoke of marriage bring 
upon themselves by other connections. 
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Goethe, who had taken the bloom off so 
many young existences, had in his old age 
to groan under the bond, unlegalized, bu- 
strong as habit and his own weakness 
made it, to a coarse and intemperate comt 
panion, whom ke could neither mend nor 
get free from. He married her finally, 
which was well, but did not alter the char- 
acter of his sufferings, in which, recollect- 
ing the experiences of his past life, the 
vindictive reader will feel a certain satis- 
faction as of poetic justice. Certainly, un- 
less the rules of morals and of feeling are 
abrogated by a man’s greatness, which we 
do not hold to be the case, Goethe richly 
deserved to have a fat and intemperate 
termagant saddled upon him in the latter 
part of his life. 

That life ended most tranquilly, among 
such honours as have fallen to few men. 
He lived so long that his fame went to the 
ends of the earth, and brought him uni- 
versal worship. From all the different 
points of the compass idolaters came to 
bow before his shrine; and these not com- 
mon idolaters. In intellectual Germany he 
ruled supreme, though he was not a politi- 
cal or patriotic German, and took but 
little interest in the uational cause. His 
indifference, indeed, to public events must 
have reached the length of affectation, as 
we find him in August 1830 commenting 
upon “the eruption of the volcano” in 
Paris, meaning not the Revolution, news 
of which had just arrived, but a discus- 
sion in the Academy between Cuvier and 
Geoffrey St. Hilaire ! —~surely a ridiculous 
piece of pretence, which it is impossible 
to account for otherwise than by the per- 
versity already referred to, or such a petty 
determination to be superior as it is pain- 
ful to connect with the memory of a great 
man. His way to the grave was as pleasant, 
as gradual, as softly carpeted with mosses 
and flowers, as ever beguiled human 
footstep onward. Weimar became famous 
through the world by his means. It was 
no longer known as a little ducal Residenz, 
or the capital of a tiny province, but as 
the temple in which was adored the great- 
est poet of his age. There, surrounded 
by his friends and children, he died. His 
companions were mostly gone before him. 
Duke and duchess and brother poet had 
been swept away into the unseen, and an- 
other generation had taken their -place ; 
but it was a generation which, from their 
earliest breath, had been trained to adore 
Goethe. He was eighty-two when the 
end came. He died an ideal death, with 
as small an amount of suffering as was in- 
evitable, and with no consciousness of the 











approaching conclusion. The last words 
he uttered in this world were “More 
light !”? — words most touchingly symbol- 
ical, though he meant it not. His life had 
been exceptionally prosperous, calm, and 
without anxiety. All he had wished for 
had fallen into his hands, and a long and 
‘mellow evening of repose had followed 
= the bright and busy and lingering 


ay. 

Thus lived and laboured and died a man 
who has, perhaps, been classed at more 
widely different estimations than’ any 
other man of his time. If we cannot al- 
low, with Carlyle, that he and the first 
Napoleon were the two greatest men of 
their day, it must at least be conceded by 
the least willing that his influence spread 
more widely, and we may say, has lasted 
longer, than that of any other modern 
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member of the great brotherhood of poets. 
He did much, and he suggested much. He 
set minds as great as his own going with a 
touch of his finger. And he was infinitely 
fortunate in catching exactly the right 
moment and the right subject to move the 
world withal. His fame and his nature 
were both profoundly national; and 
though his patriotism was dull, he had 
perhaps more to do than any of his con- 
temporaries with the creation of that na- 
tional sentiment without which no country 
can ever be great. In every way, there- 
fore, the effects which he meant to produce 
were increased and magnified by effects 
which he did not mean to produce — re- 
flections and impulses which he threw off 
almost without knowing. There can be 
no better applause given to human great- 
ness. 





Tue progress of the struggle between the Prus- 
sion Government and the Feudal party is 
watched with hardly less anxiety is Southern 
Germany than in the North. It appears to be 
felt very distinctly that there are interests much 
higher than those of the six provinces enumer- 
ated in the Kreis Reform Act, which depend 
upon the issue of this new constitutional contest. 
The South German Liberals, who form no incon- 
siderable section of the great majority devoted 
to the cause of German unity in the Imperial 
Diet, have to contend at home with the unnat- 
ural combination of extreme Radicals and Ultra- 
montanes, who are united in favour of the 
** Particularist ” policy which the war has left 
at a discount. But the most powerful argument 
of the Liberals in pressing the absorption of 
their States into the Empire has hitherto been 
that the unity of Germany must carry her free- 
dom with it; and, in short, that the predomi- 
nance of Prussia, however selfish it may appear, 
is always favourable to the development of popu- 
lar rights in the minor States. It would be a 
death-blow to this were the Junker party of the 
northern kingdom to triumph in their opposi- 





tion to the liberal measure lately before them. 
Such a result would inevitably serve to throw 
the larger part of the southern reformers, who 
are at heart opposed to all feudal privileges, 
into the hands of the Radicals. Moreover, if 
the Prussian Liberals were thrown overboard 
by the Royal Administration, and were in con- 
sequence forced to accept the defeat of the re- 
form project, it would make a serious breach 
between those of their number who sit in the 
Diet and the southern members with whom they 
are accustomed to act. In fact, a victory won 
by the Junkers of the six provinces would be 
felt as a defeat not only by their local opponents, 
but by the Liberal party throughout the Em- 
pire. And it is, therefore, not surprising that 
Prince Bismarck’s return from the rest which 
was lately pressed upon him as it were by the 
national voice, is now demanded loudly by the 
same organs of public opinion which insisted on 
the necessity of his stay at Varzin until some 
serious foreign complication — for no such home 
difficulty was foreseen by them — should arise 
to recall him from his well-earned retirement. 
Pail Mall Gazette. 
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HIS LITTLE SERENE HIGHNESS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE “‘ DORCHLAUCHTUP ” OF 
FRITZ REUTER. 


CHAPTER I. 


How the castle of Nigen-Strelitz was haunted. — 
What a Rodump is. — How his Serene Highness 
and his sister the Princess Christel journeyed 
through his territory.— How Sachtleben’s Wal- 
lach was borrowed for the occasion, and the valet 
Rand ngs to his Highness to build a Belvi- 
dere. ne Grand Duke, with one glance out of 
one eye, sets in progress a national work. — A new 

alace must be built at Nigen-Braumborg; and it 
ighness 


q 


built accordingly. — Who His Serene 
actually was. 

In the year 1700, and something over, 
in the evening of a fine day in May, 
the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
Adolf Friedrich, the fourth of his name, 
was sitting with his sister, the Princess 
Christel, in his castle at Nigen-Strelitz. 
They had been telling each other ghost 
stories, stupid things which nobody would 
believe to be true if they had not really 
happened, and both were in a fine state 
of terror, but his Serene Highness the 
most so. 

Suddenly there came to their ears, 
through the soft spring twilight, across the 
lake, a sound, a fearful sound, such a sound 
as a very malicious ghost might utter, if 
it wanted to frighten some poor mortal 
out of his wits. The prolonged and 
melancholy sound echoed over the whole 
region, and the two Serene Highnesses 
could not tell whether it came from the 
air above, or from the earth beneath. It 
was all one, it was equally frightful. The 
Grand Duke, Adolf Friedrich, trembled 
with fear; but the Princess Christel, who 
was a very resolute person, had sufficient 

resence of mind to seize a little silver 
bell and ring it violently. Why shedid it 
she could not have explained; but human 
beings came to her relief. The valet, 
Rand, and the chamberlain, von Kniippels- 
dérp, hastily entered the room, inquiring 
what was the matter and what was wanted. 
The two Highnesses scarcely knew what 
to say, for of course it must be a ghost, 
and who knows how to deal with a ghost? 
Princess Christel, however, had so much 
discretion that she motioned them to a 





couple of seats; and so the four sat there, 
gazing in silence at each other, and nobody 

new what was really the matter, only | 
they could see the Grand Duke trembling. | 
All at once the sound came again, and as| 
the prolonged wail echoed over Nigen- 


Strelitz, Adolf Friedrich the Fourth clapped | 
his hands over his Grand Ducal ears, and | 


cried, “ There it is again!” 
The chamberlain von Kniippelscdrp took 
the words from the lips of the valet, Rand, 
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according to Mecklenburg etiquette, and 
said : 

“Serene Highness, that is the Ro- 
dump.” * 

And the Princess Christel, with great 
presence of mind, inquired if that were a 
new kind of ghost. 

And the chamberlain replied it was’ 
not a ghost at all, it was a bird which 
amused itself occasionally by thrusting 
its bill into the swamp and screaming in 
order to frighten people. 

Whether he was in the right or not I 
do not know; but he might have been 
accurately informed, for he was one of the 
huntsmen. The Grand Duke did not be- 
lieve him, and, after a little reflection, he 
said: “ All good spirits praise the Lord! 
Rand, you will sleep in my cabinet to- 
night.” Then he retired. 

Princess Christel sat a little longer with 
the chamberlain, discussing the question 
of what means:of protection against the 
ghost she should employ that night, and 
whether she should sleep alone or not; for 
her maid of honor, Korlin Soltmaun, was 
a superstitious old goose ; and she came to 
the conclusion to invite one of the house- 
maids, Wendula Steinhagen, to be her 
protector. Wendula was a very resolute 
character ; she was not afraid of the devil 
himself, nor even of the Grand Duke, for 
she had once said to him: “Eh, your Se- 
rene Highness! Get along with you, out 
of my way!” and had threatened him with 
her broom. 

Under the protection of Rand and Wen- 
dula, the two Serene Highnesses passed 
the night in peace, and they sat together 
at breakfast next morning, drinking choco- 
late. The Grand Duke appeared to be in 
deep thought, and at length gave utterance 
to his conclusions : 

“Sister Christel, you are a woman, and 
you know I have no great opinion of the 
sex; but you belong to our distinguished 
family, and therefore I will make you ac- 

uainted with my intentions. What do 

think? I propose to select a pleasant 
place somewhere in my dominions, and 
build a new palace.” 

“T would doso,”saidshe. “But, — your 
Highness is lord of the whole country to 
be sure, — but how will you raise the 
money ?” 

“That occurred to me, too,” said the 
Grand Duke. “ Why doI have my bailiffs ? 
They must furnish the timber and stone, 
and the workmen can wait for their 
wages, for it is an unheard of thing that 


* Rohr dommel, species of bittern. 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1872, by Littell & Gay, in the Office of the Librarian 
of Congress at Washington.) 
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Serenissimus Strelitziensis should be tor-|a woman, and you don’t know what you 
mented with a ghost, under his very nose.| are talking about; do you think every- 


The stupid chamberlain, to be sure, said 
it was the Rodump; but what is a Ro- 
dump? I can believe almost anything, 
but nobody can expect me, in my position 
of reigning Sovereign, to believe such a 
story as that. Rand,” said he to his valet, 
“ Jochen Bihnhase shall put the horses to 
the golden coach, three lackeys behind, 
and two runners in front; the coachman 
and the lackeys shall wear their state uni- 
forms with the gold lace, and the two run- 
ners, Halsband and Fleischfreter, shall 
wear their new Paris hats with flowers, — 
a la Pompadour,” he added aside, to his 
sister, — “ for I am going to travel through 
my dominions.” 

“Yes, your Highness,” said Rand; “ but 
I don’t know how we can manage it, for 
the old Wallach, that goes on the right, is 
so badly spavined, that he can scarcely 
put one foot before the other.” 

“What difference does that make?” 
asked his Highness, with great contempt. 
“Tf one horse is sick, you can go to Farmer 
Sachtleben, and borrow one of his horses.” 

“Yes, your Highness, but he cannot 
spare one ; it is his busiest time of carting 
manure, and he couldn’t think of it.’ 

“Yon are to go, Rand; we are reigning 
sovereign.” 

So Rand went, and Sachtleben let him 
have his old, stiff Brown, for the state 
equipage. 

Jochen Bihnhase drove up before the 
door with the golden coach, the three 
lackeys got up behind, the two runners 
hovered along the street, Rand sat on the 
box, and his Serene Highness with his 
sister Christel sat in the coach. 

“ Which way ?’’ asked Jochen Bihnhase. 

“ Straight forward,” replied Rand, “ be- 
yond Stargard, as far as the boundary ; but 
not over the boundary, for we are only 
travelling in our own dominions.”’ 

So Jochen Bihnhase drove through Star- 
gard and through Friedland, to the Prus- 
sian border, and then pulled up his horses : 
“P-r-r, oh ha! Thisisthe end!” Then 
the Grand Duke gave orders to drive be- 
yond Woldeyk; and when they passed 
Woldeyk and came near Wulfshagen the 
coachman turned his horses at the boun- 
dary line, and said: “Rand, here it is 
again, we can go no farther.” 

The Princess Christel, who had over- 
heard him, remarked to her brother: “ This 
is the first time I have travelled so exclu- 
sively in our own dominions; I had no 
idea they were so limited in extent.” 

“ Christel,” said his Highness, “you are 








thing lies to the southward of Strelitz? 
Feldbarg and Mirow and Forstenbarg are 
all in my dominions, and beyond Mirow, it 
stretches out in a point into Schwerin, as 
may be plainly seen.” 

“ No, Serene Highness,” said Rand, “the 
region is not to be seen quite so plainly, 
for the sand blows in one’s eyes too much. 
I ought to know, for I was born and 
brought up there.” 

His Highness was provoked at Rand’s 
foolish jest, and putting his head out of 
the golden coach he called: 

“ Jochen Bihnhase, home! Tomorrow, 
we will drive to Forstenbarg, and through 
the Mirow forests.” 

This was done exactly as his Highness 
commanded, for he was a very determined 
ruler, and when he had said a thing, he 
stuck to it. So the next day they drove 
through Forstenbarg, and the pine forests ; 
and when Rand bent down to the carriage 
door, and said: “Serene Highness, here 
we are again!” his Highness was angry, 
and cried: “ Wesenberg!” as if he would 
console himself in that way. 

But in spite of Wesenberg, he came back 
to Nigen-Strelitz in a very discontented 
mood; and Rand and the Princess Christel 
stood together in the corridor, and shook 
their heads, and said: “ What is this com- 
ing to?” 

And the morning and the evening were 
the third day, and his Highness did not 
reign this night, for he slept. There were “ 
no Rodumps to be heard, and the ghosts 
who were usually on duty at the castle 
of Nigen-Strelitz had for this night ap- 
pointments elsewhere. 

The next morning Rand came down to 
the Princess Christel, and said: ‘“ Thank 
God! this night we have slept peacefully, 
and to-day we are going westward, towards 
Nigen-Bramborg; then we shall have 
travelled over our whole realm.” 

And Princess Christel said: “God grant 
it! He will be satisfied then, for he is a 
very determined ruler.” 

Three hours later, they were driving 
past the Tannen Krug at Nigen-Bram- 
borg; and because Sachtleben’s old Brown 
could go no further, and they must substi- 
tute one of the inn-keeper’s horses, the 
Grand Duke walked up and down before 
the door while they were waiting, and 
looked over at the beautiful lake and the 
Broda forest, and said to his sister in 
High-German, —for the inn-keeper’s wife 
stood by, and he must keep up his ducal 
dignity,— “Most Serene Highness, what 
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do you think? Suppose we should build 
ourselves a ‘ Belvidere’ over the lake ?” 

Princess Christel was about to reply, 
but Rand sprang forward, and said: “ Your 
Serene Highness is always right! We must 
have a Bellmandiir! All the Serene High- 
nesses have Bellmandiirs, and we have 
none!” 

And the Grand Duke said: “Rand is 
right.” And so they drove about in Nigen- 
Bramborg. 

When he had come as far as the market- 
place, in this pearl of his kingdom, he 
called out of the golden coach: “ Rand, 
Jochen Biihnhase must stop!” and there- 
upon he and his sister got down from the 
carriage, Ra... having previously de- 
scended from the box, and the three lack- 
eys from behind; and the two runners, 
Halsband and Fleischfreter, paused to take 
breath. And then said his Serene High- 
ness, Adolf Friedrich IV.: “This pleases 
us, and here will we build us a palace!” 

Her Highness, the Princess Christel, was 
going to say something; but his Highness, 
the reigning sovereign, interrupted her, 
saying: 

* Your Highness, Christel, what more 
would youhave? Are you not satisfied ? 
You see,” — still speaking in High German, 
for they were surrounded by a small crowd 
of his ‘faithful subjects,’ who indeed ap- 

eared, to the outward eye, to be merely 
ittle street urchins, but the Grand Duke 
must keep up his dignity, — “you see, 
there yonder by the Rathhaus, we will 
build it.” 

And he looked at the Rathhaus from 
this side and that, and the Rathhaus al- 
lowed itself to be looked at, which was no 
very difficult matter; for from its style 
of architecture one might suppose it had 
been taken out of a Christmas baby-house, 
years and years ago, and set down in the 
market-place of the border-city Nigen- 
Bramborg, for the magistrate and the 
citizens to play with. 

The Princess Christel said at last: 
“Cela me convient; And, your Highness, 
you can build your palace with a couple 
of wings, and I will live in one of them.” 

“You must let that go, for the present, 
Sister Christel,” said his Highness, turning 
about, “ Don’t undertake too much, and 
you are less likely to fail! I am not going 
to have such a pack of women in this new 
palace, as we keep at Nigen-Strelitz. Rand,” 
cried he, “go to the two Burmeisters, 
and you,” turning to two of the lackeys, 
“call the Rathsherrs hither to me; I sum- 
mon them together, I, the reigning sover- 
eign. You are to stay here!” he said to 
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the third lackey, “we will not be left 
entirely without attendance.” ~ 

So he walked up and down with his 
sister Christel, quite regardless of her 
pouting discontent, and the lackey shuffled 
along behind them. 

The two Burmeisters and the four Raths- 
herrs came, and the Grand Duke signified 
to them his singular intention of building 
a palace in their market-place, and in 
accordance with old, dignified customs 
they made him a deep bow, and the oldest 
Burmeister was about to speak of the 
great honour it would be; when the 
youngest Rathsherr, who had not a par- 
ticle of tact, began to say that it would be 
a pity to build up their fine, open market- 
place, and that at least, consent must first 
be asked of the representatives of the city. 

But his Highness merely looked him 
sternly in the face, with one of his princely 
eyes, and then turned on his heel and 
hummed the air: 


‘* Marlbrouck s’en va t’en guerre,”’ 


and this lofty presence of mind averted any 
further unpleasant discussion of the matter. 
The discomfited Rathsherr went home, 
and foolishly told the whole story to his 
wife ; she took two of their innocent chil- 
dren, and set one on each knee, placed a 
third at his feet, and, standing behind 
them, asked him impressively if he would 
make her and his whole family unhappy. 
He said, No, he couldn’t, and he wouldn’t 
do that; and so the entire opposition party, 
in his Serene Highness’s dominions, was 
vanauished by this resolute woman. ~ 

But the Grand Duke, with the Princess 
Christel, the two runners, and the three 
lackeys behind, drove back to Nigen- 
Strelitz in the golden coach, with the firm 
conviction in his princely mind that, with 
a single glance of one eye, he had con- 
trolied the whole machinery of the State, 
and set in progress a national work. And 
he kept the inn-keeper’s old chestnut mare 
in his stables until the brown gelding was 
well enough to be used again. 

Adolf Freidrich IV., Duke of Mecklen- 
burg-Strelitz, was a son of the Prince of 
Mirou, at whose expense old Fritz, in his 
jolly Rheinsbarg years, played many a 
prank. He was the successor, in the gov- 
ernment, of Adolf Friedrich IIL, who left 
behind him many debts, but no children. 
Because he was not quite sixteen years 
old, they thought he was not mature 
enough to govern, which was a great mis- 
take, for, in the first place, he was mature. 
At least, he never became any more so. 
In the second place, his mother could have 
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governed for him; and thirdly, in that 
case, his beloved cousin, Christian Ludwig 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin would not have 
over-run the realm with an army; for he, 
too, had a strong desire to govern for him. 
He did not quite succeed, however; for the 
child’s mother, a Princess of Hildburgs- 
hausen, cut away in the night, with her 
little duke, and ran off with him to Grips- 
wold. Here she had him instructed by 
tutors, for if he wasn’t old enough to gov- 
ern, he was old enough to study; but 
she herself wrote a long letter to the 
“Reichshofrath,” showing that her child 
was quite different from other children, 
that he had always been wonderfully clever, 
and if he were not soon pronounced of age, 
he might become too mature, to the injury 
of his realm. The “ Reichshofrath” con- 
sidered the matter, and did the wisest 
thing possible; he declared our Grand 
Duke of age; and the beloved cousin, Chris- 
tian Ludwig, was obliged to draw back, 
with a long face, and to relinquish the 

earl of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Nigen- 

ramborg, which he had occupied with an 
army of five companies of soldiers. 

The Grand Duke Adolf Friedrich reigned 
from 1753 to 1794, without interruption to 
the happiness of his realm ; but not to his 
own happiness, for he was an unfortunate 
man, since he was tormented with three 
horrors and three fears, which gave him no 
peace. In the first place, he had a horror 
of work; secondly, a yet greater horror of. 
ghosts and witclies; and thirdly, the great- 
est horror of all, of women-kind; then he 
had a great fear of thunder storms, a greater 
fear of death, and the greatest fear of all, 
lest he might lose his dukedom, for he al- 
ways thought with terror of that beloved 
cousin of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, from 
- whom he had run away in the dark night, 
to the university of Gripswold. To all 
these misfortunes was added another; he 
had visited Paris, and there he had fallen 
hopelessly in love. Not with a woman, for, 
as I have said already, he had a horror of 
the sex; no! but with fine clothes. He 
must have them, they were necessary to his 
happiness and to that of his realm, and his 
estates did not afford him revenue enough 
to satisfy his desires in the way of velvet 
coats and silk stockings. 

If any one should say, at present, that a 
duke of Mecklenburg was in need of suitable 
clothing, it would sound like a joke, and 
nobody would believe it; but it was no 
joke then. Times have changed. The 
third part of the revenue of the corpora- 
tion of Stargard is greater than the reve- 
nue of the whole country at that time, and 
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then there were debts upon debts, and they 
were so hard up, even at the Court, some- 
times, that Adolf Friedrich III. would be 
entirely out of bread-corn. Then came the 
Seven Years’ war, and old Fritz tapped the 
Mecklenburg meal-barrel, as long as any- 
thing would run out of it, and did not stop 
at that either; horses and wagons were 
taken away, and what the Bellingschen 
Hussars left behind was carried off by the 
Swedes; and that wasn’t the worst of it. 
The Prussian recruiting officers were all 
over the country, and wherever they found 
a fine stalwart fellow, they carried him off 
“for the music,” that is to say, for the 
army. 

Many stories of these kidnapping affairs 
were still in circulation when I was a boy; 
how these fellows had carried people off, 
either by strategy or violence; and my 
own grandfather and his brother, who had 
been entrapped in some way, had only with 
the greatest difficulty, and by the aid of a 
brave forester’s wife, escaped out of their 
hands. Anybody who had arms and legs 
was liable to be taken; but it was espe- 
cially the poor shepherd-boys for whom 
they lay in wait. Such a poor, simple fel- 
low would be all alone in the pasture, with 
his knitting-work, thinking of anything in 
the world except soldiers, and suddenly 
they would seize him, bind his arms behind 
him, and march him off. Or he would be 
sleeping at night, in his little hut, dreaming 
so sweetly of his Fika or his Diirten, and 
they would nail up the hut, and carry him 
off helpless over the Prussian border, and 
put him into a red coat. Some they took 
by strategy, as was the case with a shep- 
herd who was famed for his uncommon 
strength. He was standing among his sheep 
one day, when a Prussian recruiter in dis- 
guise came along, and said very pleasantly: 
“ Krischan, they say you are so wonder- 
fully strong; I will wager two bottles of 
beer, that if I put your crook through your 
coat sleeves, across your back, you cannot 
break it in two.” 

“The devil I cannot!” said Krischan; 
and the recruiter put the stick through his 
sleeves, ard when it was ready he whis- 
tled, and a companion sprang towards him, 
and they took poor Krischan by his out- 
stretched arms, and led him off, as helpless 
as a child. He must have cut a comical 
figure enough, but that didn’t help the 
matter. 

There was great distress in the country, 
and no help to be fuund anywhere; not 
even from his Serene Highness, Adolf 
Friedrich IV., for he was in the greatest 
distress himself. He had, unfortunately, 
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made the acquaintance in Paris of the 
- most fashionable tailor of the day, and had 
given him a commission to -— him sup- 
plied with the latest fashions. The friendly 
man did so; but he had the audacity to 
expect ready money in payment, and his 
Highness, in his velvet and silken necessi- 
ties, was compelled to pawn his crown jew- 
els for nine thousand thalers to a Jew in 
Hamburg. The war was over to be sure, 
but the distress was worse than ever; the 
war had brought a little life into trade, 
but now everything was perfectly flat. 
Farmers and shopkeepers and mechanics, 
nobody could earn a groschen. Why? 
Because there were no groschens to be 
earned, and the crown-jewels were pawned 
to a Hamburg Jew. 

This sad state of things prevailed 
through all Mecklenburg-Strelitz, with the 
exception of Nigen-Bramborg. There, of 
course, everything was lively; his High- 
ness sent his master carpenter, to build the 
new palace; a skilful man, who, merely 
out of the remnants of the timber and 
hewn-stone, built the “ Bellmandiir ” in the 
Broda wood ; and it was a great advantage 
to Bramborg. And the twelve masons, 
and the twelve journeymen carpenters, 
who got five groschen a day, used to go 
through the streets, in the evening, with 
their hats cocked gayly on their heads, 
singing: “Were it ever, were it ever, 
were it ever so!” and the old policeman, 
Bendsnider, who was the ancestor of all 
the Police Bendsnider race, would say: 
“Let them sing! They bring money into 
the place.” 


HIS LITTLE SERENE HIGHNESS. 


At the end of the year, the palace was 
half-finished, and the next year, it was 
three-quarters finished ; and then we took 
breath for two years, after our superhuman 
exertions; and in the autumn of the fifth 
year, it was all completed. And the peas- 
ants from all the region round about, and 
many from Penzlin and Stargard, came 
to Bramborg to see the affair, and they 
brought money into the city; so people 
really began to regard his Serene High- 
ness as a public benefactor. 

The Bramborgers, as faithful subjects, 
recognized the fact, and when the Grand 
Duke moved into his new palace the next 
spring, they bestirred themselves to give 
him a festive reception. The city treasury 
gave fifty thalers, in the old well-known 
Miinz groschens, and altogether it came to 
a hundred and five thalers, three groschens, 
seven pfennigs, —it should properly have 
been seven groschens, seven pfennigs; for 
the Rathsherr, above mentioned, also gave 
four groschens, but his gift was returned 
to him, for fear that his Serene Highness, 
if he should know of it, might not be 
pleased to receive a contribution from so 
democratic a quarter. 

So his Highness lived in his new palace ; 
Nigen-Bramborg had a smaller market- 
place, but a great princely Residence; and 
Princess Christel, waiting patiently for her 
wing, took up meanwhile with the first 
floor of Buttermann the shop-keeper. And 
now the people of Nigen-Bramborg could 
realize the great advantage of a “ princely 
Residence.” 








A weiter in the current number of the Re- 
vue des Deux Mondes draws attention to the 
change in the relations between employers and 
workmen in Alsace which has been brought 
about through its annexation to Germany. 
Some months before the war Mulhouse and 
Bischwiller were the scenes of frequent strikes. 
The claims of the workmen, acting under the 
influence of the secret societies, were a source 
of continual disputes. Sometimes it was the 
amount of wages and at others the hours of 
labour that brought about these dissensions, in 
which the employers always came off best, and 
which were often ended by conflicts with the po- 
lice and the imprisonment of some of the more 
riotous of the men. The war necessarily inter- 
rupted these disputes; part of the workmen 





took up arms and the rest remained for a time 


without employment. When was restored 
and industry revived, masters and men forgot 
their old grievances in a common reconciliation. 
** It seemed,’’ says M. Reybaud, who writes as 
an eye-witness, ‘‘ as if there were but one soul 
in that population lately given over to so many 
dissensions, only one interest in place of so many 
that appeared irreconcilable. Mourning over 
defeat and the pressure of the foreigner had 
wrought this miracle. During more than two 
years this miracle continues, and it may be said 
that its effects are not diminished. There is not 
@ single recrimination or complaint, never has 
the workshop been more frequented nor public 
places more tranquil. All are united, both 
great and small, in suffering the same sorrows 
and using he same fortune.”’ 
Pall Mall Gazette. 














A MISSING COMET AND A COMING METEOR-SHOWER. 


From Saint Pauls. 
A MISSING COMET AND A COMING 
METEOR-SHOWER. 


Many persons were alarmed last Au- 
gust lest it should be true (as reported) 
that Plantamour, the Swiss astronomer, 
had predicted the earth’s destruction by a 
comet on the twelfth of that month. When 
once a prediction of this sort has been an- 
nounced, it is almost impossible to remove 
the impression produced by it. The re- 
emg author of the prediction may deny 

atly that he had ever announced even the 
approach of a comet; every astronomer 
of repute may add his testimony to the 
effect that no comet is due at the time 
indicated for the earth’s destruction; the 
way in which the mistake arose may be 
explained, and every effort made to spread 
the explanation as widely as possible: yet 
the impression will nevertheless remain 
that there must have been some ground 
for the prediction, or—if it be insisted 
that no prediction was made — then there 
must have been some ground for the story 
of the prediction. Confidence is not com- 
pletely restored until the day and hour 
announced for the earth’s destruction have 
passed without mishap.* 

Astriking illustration of the proneness 
of men to Lelieve in astronomical predic- 
tions of the earth’s destruction was afford- 
ed by a circumstance in the history of a 
comet, which is at the present time giving 
trouble to astronomers in another way. 
The “ missing comet,” about which I now 
propose to speak, has been in its day a 
source of terror to the nations. 

About forty years ago, it was widely 
announced that astronomers were on the 
watch for a comet whose path approaches 
very closely to the earth’s — in fact, within 
the astronomically minute distance of 
20,000 miles, or thereabouts. Immediate- 
ly the news spread that the earth was to 
be destroyed. A comet must be small in- 
deed which has not a head more than forty 
or fifty thousand miles in diameter — so 


* Being at Sheffield last October, I was told an 
excellent story about the comet. The story has the 
advantage over most others of the kind, of bein 
strictly true:—In a certain house, in Sheffiel 
Monday, August 12, had been appointed a great 
wasning-day. On the morning of the day, the 
housekeeper asked for an interview with her master 
on the subject of the comet. She begged to know 
if it were really true that the world was to be de- 
stroyed on that day. Receiving assurances to the 
con , she expressed some degree of satisfaction : 
“ but, sir,” she said, ‘“‘ though what youesay rd be 
very true, might it not be just as well to put off the 
washing tilt to-morrow?” Whether she thought a 
washing-day unsuitable for the comet's visit, or that 
a good cleaning-up would be desirable on the Gay 

er the visit, deponent sayeth not. 
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that the coming comet must be expected 
to extend far beyond the 20,000 miles sep- 
arating its track from the earth's. The 
terrible head of the comet would therefore 
envelop the earth, and either the earth 
would be dissolved with fervent heat, or 
else, perhaps, drowned by a second flood. 
Even if the earth escaped either form of 
destruction, the shock of the collision 
would destroy every living creature on her 
surface. Nay, granting even — though 
many were too frightened to admit the 
possibility — that a comet is but a thin 
luminous vapour, was it not all but cer- 
tain that this vapour, permeating our at- 
mosphere, would asphyxiate men and ani- 
mals ? ; 
Astronomers were rather surprised at 
the interpretation put upon their predic- 
tion. They were tolerably well assured 
that the comet wonld cross the earth's 
track very nearly at the time indicated; 
but they had said nothing about the earth’s 
encountering the comet. In fact, they had 
announced that the comet would at the 
end of October cross the path of the 
earth’s track which she traverses at the 
end of November. The fears of a col- 
lision were as absurd as would be the 
fears of passengers by a certain train, 
who should be in terror of their lives 
because another train was to cross their 
line at a certain point an hour before 
they reached that point. But it was use- 
less for astronomers to point out that the 
intersection of two paths did not imply the 
collision of bodies following those paths.* 
The alarm having once been sounded, no 


* It is rather singular that. mistakes should be 
made in a matter seemingly so obvious, — and not 
only by the ignorant, but by well educated persons. 
Thus, in one of Cooper’s novels (I forget which at. 
the moment, but have an impression that it is the 
«« Pathfinder,” —it is one of those in which Leath- 
erstocking, alias Hawkeye, appears as a young 
man), a shooting contest is elaborately described, in 
which the great feat of all depends on precisely such 
a mistake as was made about the comet of 1 The 

oung marksman (not yet called Hawkeye) succeeds 
n all the trials of skill, until only he and a rival in 
the heroine’s affections are left in the contest. Then 
the great trial is made. .Two persons, standing-some 
distance apart, throw each a potato, in such a:way 
that the two paths (as seen by the marksman), 
intersect, and the marksman is to fire so as to 
hit both potatoes. The favoured lover succeeds, 
but the future Hawkeye generously misses. After- 
wards, however, to show the heroine that he 
also could have accomplished the impossible feat, 
he accomplishes another. He invites cor attention 
to two birds high overhead, and travelling on con- 
oe paths; and offers to kill the two with a sin- 
gle bullet. The birds obligingly consent to this are 
rangement, and when their dead bodies fall at the 
feet of the maiden she recognizes the | gery A of. 
the young rifleman. But not a word is said about 
the self-sacriticing ingenuity of the birds, and the 
amazing skill which the potato-throwers must havg 
acquired to render the rifleman’s feat a possibility. 
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reasoning would allay the fears of the gen- 
eral public. 

Nay, some, who understood that the 
earth herself would not come into colli- 
sion with the comet, were in dread lest the 
earth’s orbit should suffer! 

“Even among those,” says Guillemin, 
“who placed confidence ia the precision 
of astronomical calculations there were 
some who at least feared a derangement 
of our orbit. Doubtless to them an orbit 
was something material,— a metallic circle, 
for example; ‘as if,’ says Arago, in relat- 
ing this curious notion, ‘the form of the 
path in which a bomb after leaving a mor- 
tar traverses space was dependent on the 
number and positions of the paths which 
other bombs had formerly described in the 
same region.’ ”” 

It is rather singular that the very comet 
which thus inspired an altogether ground- 
less fear, shonid have supplied the most 
striking evidence astronomers have ever 
obtained respecting the insignificance of 
the effects which may be expected to fol- 
low from the collision of a planet with a 
comet. Biela’s comet—or Gambart’s, 
as the French astronomers call it — has 
not merely been broken up under the very 
eyes of astronomers, and in a region of 
space where no masses of any importance 
can have encountered it, but since that 
time it has been so far dissipated,—no 
one knows how,— that the most powerful 
telescopes have failed to show the comet, 
even when its calculated place was such 
that had it retained its former appearance 
it would have been visible to the naked 
eye. 

The history of Biela’s comet has been 
singularly interesting throughout. 

he comet may be said to have been 
discovered when Biela, in February, 1826, 
first observed it in Aries; for it was then 
only that the true nature of this comet’s 
ath was recognized. - It was found that 
it travels in an orbit of moderate dimen- 
sions, carrying it when farthest from the 
sun to a distance somewhat exceeding that 
of the planet Jupiter. - It belongs, indeed, 
to a family or group of planets distin- 
guished by the peculiarity that their paths 
pass very close to that of Jupiter, inso- 
much that the notion has been suggested 
that either these comets have all been 
forced to take up their present paths 
through the tremendous attractive in- 
fluence of the giant planet, or else that 
every one of them has been expelled from 
Jupiter’s interior at some far-distant 
epoch! 
So carefully was Biela’s comet observed 
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in 1826, that it was found possible to trace 
back the comet’s course through former 
revolutions with sufficient accuracy to de- 
termine whether the comet bad been be- 
fore observed. When this was done, it 
was found that the comet had been seen 
on March 8, 1772, by Montaigne, at Lim- 
oges ; and later, up to April 3, by Messier, 
the great comet-hunter.* The comet had 
also been seen (having returned four 
times in the inteval) by Pons, on Novem- 
ber 10, 1805. On this oceasion it present- 
ed a somewhat remarkable appearance, its 
head having an apparent diameter equal 
to about a fourth of the moon’s. On De- 
cember 8, the astronomer Olbers saw it 
without a telescope. From calculations 
made on that occasion, some astronomers 
were led to suspect that this comet might 
be the same which Montaigne had seen in 
1772; but the art of calculating cometic 
orbits had not then been so thoroughly 
mastered as to enable any mathematicians 
to speak confidently on this point. In- 
deed, at that time the idea was very gen- 
generally entertained that comets travel 
for the most part in orbits having enor- 
mous dimensions. Only one instance — 
Lexell’s comet — had hitherto been known 
to the contrary, and there were excellent 
reasons for regarding that instance as al- 
together exceptional. 

In 1826, however, the comet was too 
carefully observed for any doubts to be 
further entertained. It was shown by 
several eminent mathematicians that the 
comet has a period of about six years and 
nine months. Santini and Damoiseau as- 
signed November 27, 1832, as the date of 
this comet’s return to its point of nearest 
approach to the sun. Olbers confirmed 
this result, showing, moreover, that the 
comet’s course would bring it within 
20,000 miles of the earth’s path. Remark- 
ing on this, Sir John Hershel wrote, in 
1866, “ The orbit of this comet very near- 
ly indeed intersects that of the earth on 
the place which the earth occupies on or 
about the 30th of November. If ever the 
earth is to be swallowed up by a comet, 
or to swallow up one, it will be on or about 


* So thoroughly had Messier identified himself 
with the work of comet-seeking, that all sublunary 
events seemed insignificant to him by comparison. 
It is related of him that he was less troubled at his 
wife’s death than at the circumstance that, owing to 
the interruption to his labours which her illness had 
occasioned, he failed to discover a comet, a rival 
pg ane dpe that distinction. A friend met 
the distrac widower a day or two after Mme. 
Messier’s death, and exp sympathy with him. 
“ Ab,” replied Messier, ‘‘it was hard — was it not! 
— that after ali my watching I was obliged to leave 





my telescope just when the comet came. 
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that day of the year. In the year 1832 and comfortably, when, behold! suddenly, 
we missed it by a month. The head of |on the 13th of January, the comet split“ 
the comet enveloped that point of our or-|into two distinct comets! each with a 
bit; but this happened on the 29th of | head and coma and a little nucleus of its 
October, so that we escaped that time. | own. There is some little contradiction 
Had a meeting taken place, from what we | about the exact date. Lieutenant Maury, 
know of comets, it is probable that no’ of the United States Observatory of Wash- 
harm would have happened, and that no-| ington, reported officially on the 15th haviny 


body would have known anything about 
it.” ; 
It is important to notice how closely the 
calculations of astronomers agreed with 
the observed event on this, the first occa- 
sion of the comet’s return after its orbit 
had been calculated. If it be remembered 
that after 1826 the comet was out of sight 
for nearly six years, during all which time 
it was more or less exposed to disturbing 
attractions, it will be admitted that astron- 
omy would have had no reason to be 
ashamed if the comet had returned to its 
point of nearest approach to the sun, 
within a week, or even a month, of the 
' appointed time. But the actual difference 


seen it double on the 13th; but Professor 
Wichmann, who saw it double on the 15th, 
avers that he had a good view of it on the 14th, 
and remarked nothing remarkable in its 
appearance. Be that as it may, the comet 
from a single became a double one. What 
domestic troubles caused the secession it 
is impossible to conjecture; but the two 
receded farther and farther from each 
other up toa certain moderate distance, 
with some degree of mutual communica- 
tion, and a very odd interchange of light, 
—one day one head being brighter, and 
another the other,— till they seem to have 
agreed finally to patt company. The odd- 
est part of the story, however, is yet to 





between the observed and calculated time |come. The year 1865 brought round the 
was less than twelve hours. To illustrate time for their re-appearance, and behold! 
this by a terrestrial instance, the case is| there they both were, at about the same 


much as though an express train from 
Edinburgh should arrive in London within 
a second of the appointed time —a de- 
gree of accuracy not invariably attained, 
though the terrestrial engineer has the 
power, which the comet has not, of making 
up for lost time. 

It is also to be noticed, that at each re- 
turn of a comet its course can be predict- 
ed with greater accuracy; since the error 
noticed at any particular return affords 
the means of rectifying former calculations, 
and providing against similar error at 
future returns. The reader will presently 
see why this point is insisted upon: it is 
essential to notice the degree of mastery 
which astronomers had acquired, even so 
far back as 1832, over the motions of this 
particular comet. 

In 1839 the comet returned, but was not 
seen, owing to the position of the sun at 
the time when the comet was in our neigh- 
bourhood. Throughout its passage near 
us, in fact, the comet was lost to sight in 
the splendour of the sun’s beams. 

At the next rettirn the comet was de- 
tected very early —for whereas it passed 
’ the point of its orbit nearest to the sun on 
February 11, 1846, it was recognized, pre- 
cisely in its calculated place, on November 
28, 1845. 

And now one of the most singular events 
recorded in the history of comets took 

lace. In 1846, “all seemed” says Sir 
ohn Herschel, “to be going on quietly 


‘distance from each other, and both visible 
in one telescope.” 

The oddest part of the story had not 
yet come, however, when Herschel wrote 
the above lines. But, before passing on 
to relate the fate of this comet, it may be 
well to correct a few of the statements 
in the above passage (presented just as it 
stands in the original, because it is a good 
specimen of Sir John Herschel’s more fa- 
miliar style of science-writing). 

In the first place, the two companion 
comets had each a tail, as well as a head, 
coma, and nucleus. Then, as the object 
was passing out of view in 1846, the two 
comets stemed to approach each other. 
The greatest distance betwcen them was 
attained on or about March 3, 1846, and 
amounted to about 157,000 miles. On the 
return of the double comet, in 1852, the 
distance had by no means remained un- 
changed, as Herschel states, but had in- 
creased to about 1,250,000 miles. It is 
worthy of notice, in passing, that Planta- 
mour, of Genoa,— the same astronomer to 
whom the prediction of the world’s de- 
struction by a comet on August 12 last, 
was mistakenly assigned, — calculated the 
paths of both the components, and the 
motions of the comets were found to agree 
rvery closely with his results during the 
whole time that the comets continued vis- 
ible. 

In 1858, the comet probably returned; 
but, as in 1839, the part of the heavens 
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traversed by it was too close to the sun’s 
place to permit the comet to be seen. I 
say that the comet probably returned; 
because we know that in 1852 it safely 
traversed the part of space where it had 
formerly divided, and passed from the 
sun’s neighbourhood towards the outer 

arts of its orbit, apparently unscathed. 
But what happened to the comet during 
its passage past the sun in 1859 is not 
known. It will presently be seen that in 
all probability the comet was then de- 
stroyed or dissipated in some way. In 
fact, it is manifest that the same reason 
which leads us to believe that the comet 
returned in 1859, would lead us to believe, 
that, if it passed away agaio uninjured, it 
would have been seen at the next return 
or in 1866. But 1866 came; the path of 
the comet was assigned; astronomers 
looked forward with interest to its reap- 
pearance, eager to see how far the two 
component comets had separated from 
each other;—and no comet appeared ! 
Telescopes of great power and of exquisite 
defining qualities swept the whole track 
on which the comet was to have travelled; 
nor were the neighbouring regions of the 
heavens left unexplored; but not a trace 
of the comet could anywhere be seen. 
There was not the slightest room for 
questioning the accuracy of the calcula- 
tions by which the path had been predict- 
ed. Astronomers were certain that if un- 
destroyed or undissipated the comet would 
follow the assigned path,—as certain as a 
station-master would be that a train would 
enter a station along the line of rails as- 
signed to it, unless some accident or mis- 
take should occur. Now comets do not 
make mistakes; but, as we now see, they 
are not free from the risk of accidents. 
This comet had already met with an ac- 
cident, being broken by some mischance 
into two parts under the very eyes of ag- 
tronomers. Probably in 1859 it met with 
further misfortunes, visible mayhap to as- 
tronomers in Venus or Mercury. At any 
rate, something had happened to the com- 
et since its retreat in 1852. “It is now,” 
wrote Sir J. Herschel at the time (Feb. 
1866), “overdue! Its orbit has been re- 
computed, and an ephemeris” (that is, an 
account of its motion from hour to hour) 
“galculated. Astronomers have been 





eagerly looking out for its reappearance 
for the last two months when, according 
to all former experience, it ought to have 
been conspiciously visible—but without 
success! giving rise to the strangest theo- 
ries. At all events, it seems to have fair- 
ly disappeared, and that without any such 
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excuse as in the case of Lexeil’s, viz., the 
preponderant attraction of some great 
planet. Can it have come into contact or 
exceedingly close approach to some aster- 
oid as yet undiscovered ; or, peradventure, 
plunged into, and got bewildered among 
the ring of meteorolites, which astrono- 
mers more than suspect?” 

Both these explanations seem at a first 
view available. Biela’s comet had a course 
carrying it though the outskirts of the zone 
of minor planets; and there was nothing 
whatever to prevent the comet from com- 
ing into collision with one of these bodies, 
or else approaching so nearly as to be 
greatly disturbed, and so travel thereafter 
on a different orbit. But an objection ex- 
ists which Sir J. Herschel does not seem to 
have noticed. When the comet retired in 
1852 it consisted of two distinct comets, 
separated by an intervening space of about 
1,250,000 miles. Now it would be asingu- 
lar chance which should bring one of these 
comets into collision with a minor planet, 
or so near as to occasion an important dis- 
turbance. But supposing this to happen, 
then the fellow-comet, not travelling in 
the wake of the first, but side by side, 
would certainly have escaped. For it must 
be remembered, that although 1,250,000 
miles is a very small distance indeed by 
comparison with the dimensions of the 
solar system, it is an enormous distance 
compared with the dimensions of the minor 
planets, —some of which have a surface 
not much greater than that of an English 
county. The minor planet occasioning the 
comet’s disturbance would presumably be 
one of the smallest, since it has not yet 
been detected, and the newly discovered 
minor planets are on the average much 
smaller than those first detected. Now, 
the earth herself. would have no very 
marked influence on a comet or meteor 
passing her at a distance of 1,250,000 miles ; 
for it is to be remembered, that the comets 
as well as the earth have an enormously 
rapid motion, and the disturbing power of 
the earth would therefore only act for a 
short time. But a minor planet — even 
the largest of the family, — would not have 
the twenty-thousandth part of the earth’s 
power * to disturb a passing comet. At a 


* It is probable that the largest of the minor plan- 
ets — Vesta—has a diameter of rather more than 
200 miles, or at the outside say 260 miles — the thir- 
tieth part of the earth’s diameter. Then, assuming 
Vesta to have the same density as the earth (where- 
as, being emaller, she probably is very much less 
compressed), we get for her mass (or, which is the 
same thing, her attractive power) the 27,000th part 
of the earth’s,—obtaining the number 27,000 by 
multiplying 30 twice into itself. 
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distance of 200,000 miles, a comet would 
pass such an asteroid without any marked 
disturbance of its motions. 

Of course it is not absolutely impossible 
that one of the comets of the pair should 
have been encountered by one minor plan- 
et, and the other by another; but the im- 
probability against such a contingency is 
so great that we need scarcely entertain 
the idea even as a bare possibility. 

We are left then to the supposition that 
the comet was destroyed or dissipated by 
meteoric streams. It is at.once seen that 
this theory is at least more consistent with 
observed facts than the other. The comet 
had been seen to divide into two parts in a 
portion of the solar system where cer- 
tainly no bodies but meteorites can be 
supposed to travel. It seems reasonable 
to suppose that on that occasion the head 
of the comet had come right upon some 
group of meteors, and so had divided as a 
stream of water divides against a rock. 
Assuming this, we find reason for believ- 
ing that the track of this comet crosses 
a rich meteor-region. The particular 
group which had caused the division of 
the comet would of course pass away, 
and would not probably come again in 
the comet’s way for many years or even 
centuries. But another group belonging 
to the same system might in its turn en- 
counter the comet, and complete the pro- 
cess of dissipation which the former had 
commenced. On this theory, the distance 
between the companion comets would in- 
troduce no difficulty. For not only.is it 
quite a common circumstance for meteoric 
systems to have arange of several millions 
of miles, but—a much more important 
consideration — both the comets would be 
bound to return to the scene of the former 
encounter. It was there that each had 
been sent off on anew track; but each new 
track started from there, and therefore 
each new track must pass through there. 

So that it seems far from improbable 
that, if the comets could have been watched 
during their return in 1859, they would 
have been seen to travel onwards towards 
the place where they had originally separ- 
ated; as they approached that place, it 
would have been perceived that they drew 
nearer together, though they would not 
reach that point at the same moment; * 


* Of course in an article intended like the present 
for general reading, it is not possible to enter at 
length into all the considerations which have to be 
attended to in an exact inquiry into the motions of 
two comets after separation. It will be sufficient to 
point out that, unless the collision which caused the 
separation left the velocity of each exactly equal — 
& wholly unlikely supposition — they would return 
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and then each in turn would have appeared 
to grow more and more diffuse as the en- 
counter with the meteor-group proceeded, 
until first one and then the other would 
have vanished altogether from view. 

It may be asked, whether any circum- 
stances in the history of comets seem to 
show that comets really are exposed to 
dissipation in this way. To this the reply 
is, that although Biela’s is the only comet 
which has been seen to divide into parts 
in modern times, or under telescopic scru- 
tiny, yet history records more than one 
instance of a similar kind, —~and that too 
in the case of distinguished comets, not 
mere telescopic light-clouds such as Biela’s. 
The following passage from Grant’s noble 
work, “The History of Physical Astro- 
nomy,” gives nearly all that is known on 
this point, though some Chinese records 
might be added did space permit: — 
“Seneca relates that Ephorus, an ancient 
Greek author, makes mention of a comet 
which, before vanishing, was seen to divide 
itself into two distinct bodies. The Ro- 
man philosopher appears to doubt the pos- 
sibility of such a fact; but Kepler, with» 
characteristic sagacity, has remarked that 
its actual occurrence was exceedingly 
probabie. The latter astronomer further 
remarked, that there were some grounds 
for supposing that two comets, which ap- 
peared in the same region of the heavens 
in the year 1618, were the fragments of a 
comet that had experienced a similar dis- 
solution. Hevelius states that Cysatus 
perceived in the head of the great comet . 
of 1618 unequivocal symptoms of a break- 
ing up of the body into distinct fragments. 
The comet, when first seen in the month 
of November, appeared like a round mass 
of concentrated light. On the 8th of De- 
cember it seemed to be divided into sev- 
eral parts. On the 20th of the same 
month it resembled a multitude of small 
stars. Hevelius states that he himself 
witnessed a similar appearance in the head 
of the comet of 1661. 

It is, of course, always possible that the 
destruction or dissipation of a comet may 
be due, not to any collision, but to that 
action (whatever may be its nature) by 
which the sun seems, after rousing and 
disturbing the matter of a comet’s head, 
to repel a part of this matter in such sort 
as to form a tail or two or more tails. In- 
deed it is worthy of notice that before its 
division into two comets, Biela’s comet had 


to the scene of collision at different epochs. The 
ine distance between them in 1852 showed 
that this was actually the case, 
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shown two distinct tail-like appendages; 
and possibly if the comet could have been 
constantly watched, it would have been 
found that these two appendages resolved 
themselves eventually into the two tails of 
two distinct comets. 

Professor Grant adopts this view of the 
matter. He says, “lt is impossible to 
doubt that the division of Biela’s comet 
arose from the divellent action of the sun, 
whatever may have been the mode of 
operation.” But I must admit, that I find 
it quite possible to doubt whether this is 
indeed the true solution of the difficulty. 
One can understand how two distinct tails 
might be expelled or repelled from a sin- 
gle head; but it is not so easy to see how 
two complete comets could be formed out 
of one in this way, nothing apparently re- 
maining. To make clear the nature of this 
reasoning, I remind the reader that a com- 
et’s tail is either formed. out of the head 
(according.to Sir J. Herschel’s theory), or 
else is formed through a certain action ex- 
erted by the head (according to Prof. 
Tyndall’s). In the former case, the pro- 
cess never (so far as observation extends) 
results in completely using up the head; 
in the latter, very obviously, the head 
must remain, or the action would cease. 
Tn either case, then, the head would remain. 
So that when two tails were formed they 
would extend from one and the same head. 
The head cannot be made double by the 
same process which produce the double 
tail. There must be some distinct action 
on the head to produce such a result. 
Now the tails, after they are formed, might 
have the power of drawing away each its 
own share of the original heal; but the 
supposition seems rather a wild one. On 
the contrary, the supposition that the com- 
et may have divided upon a meteoric 
group involves nothing which is not in ac- 
cordance with known facts, since such me- 
teoric groups exist in countless numbers 
within the interplanetary spaces. 

” It is certainly unsafe, however, to dog- 
matize upon this difficult subject in the 
present state of our knowledge. 

Whatever may have been the cause of 
the comet’s dissipation, it would seem to 
admit of no possibility of question that 
the comet has been finally and completely 
removed from the list of existing comets. 
Of course, it has not been abruptly de- 
stroyed; its fragments exist somewhere : 
but, as a comet, it has ceased to exist. If 
it had continued unchanged, it would have 
been again in view, and on the whole un- 
der favourable circumstances, during Oc- 
tober in the present year. Prepared to 
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find it much fainter than of yore, or its 
fragments, more widely dispersed, astrono- 
mers searched for it with more care than 
in 1866, not only using more powerful in- 
struments, but extending their search over 
awiderrange. Butte comet has not been 
found. At the next return, its path would 
bring it too near to the sun for astrono- 
mers to observe it, even though it retained 
its original brightness. We may assume 
that the process of dissipation and disper- 
sion has been all this time in progress. 
And therefore it is impossible to hope that 
a trace of the comet will be recognized in 
1880, — when it would again have passed 
into view but for the misfortunes which 
have befallen it. 

This being the case, my readers perhaps 
will be surprised to hear that, in a few 
days from the appearance of these lines, 
astronomers expect to see certain frag- 
ments or debris of this very comet. This, 
however, is actually the case. Since the 
year 1798, there have appeared from time 
to time, early in December, certain meteors 
or falling stars, which follow a track closely 
according with the path of Biela’s comet. 
There is not a perfect agreement; but Dr. 
Weiss, a German astronomer, has shown 
that the actual path of the meteors corre- 
sponds almost perfectly with that of a 
comet which appeared in 1818, and which 
there is now excellent reason for regarding 
as itself a fragment of Biela’s comet. Now, 
during the first week in December, the 
earth will be passing through the broad 
tracks of both these comets, or — regard- 
ing Biela’s as two — through the tracks of 
these three comets, and so closely behind 
Biela’s pair, that we may fairly expect to 
see many meteors during that week. Pre- 
cisely as, in November, 1866, there was a 
splendid display of November meteors, 
following on the track-of Tempel’s comet 
(which had passed early in 1866), so this 
year there will probably be a display of 
meteors following the track of Biela’s 
comet, which, though unseen, must have 
crossed the earth’s path about the middle 
of October. At any rate, the skies should 
be carefully watched. The shower of 
meteors (should any occur) will fall in 
such a direction that shooting-stars might 
be looked for at any hour of the night. 
And those belonging to Biela’s comet 
could be very readily distinguished from . 
others, because their tracks would seem 
to radiate from the constellation Cassiopeia. 
So that should any of my readers observe, 
on any night in the first week of Decem- 
ber, a shooting-star following such a rack, 
he will have tho satisfaction of knowing 
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that in all probability he has seen a frag- 
ment or follower of a comet which has 
divided into two if not three distinct 
comets, and has followed up that process 
of dissipation by dissolving altogether 
away. 

It is not easy to form an opinion as to 
the actual probability that a fine display of 
meteors will be seen. This particular me- 
teor system has, however, been known to 
produce somewhat remarkable showers. 
Thus Brandes, who first recognized the 
existence of the system, counted no less 
than four hundred meteors in a few hours, 
while travelling in a covered carriage on 
the night‘of December 7, 1798. 

In conclusion, we may draw, I think, 
from the history of the missing comet the 
inference that our earth and her fellow- 
planets have little to fear from collision 
with comets. The earth passes each year 
through more than a hundred meteor sys- 
tems and yet suffers no injury, whereas 
Biela’s comet would seem to have been 
destroyed during only a few encounters 
with meteoric groups. It appears evident, 
then, that it would be the comet, not our 
earth, which would suffer in any encounter 
of the sort. Indeed, comets, which once 
occasioned such dread, seem to be but 
frail creatures. To quote the words of 
poor Blanqui, the republican,— who wrote, 
in prison, about comets, as if he sympa- 
thized with them in their trials,— “if com- 
ets escape Saturn, it is to fall under the 
stroke of Jupiter, the policeman of the 
solar system. On duty in the dark, he 
scents (sie) these hairy nothings (nihilités 
chevelues), before a ray makes them visible, 
and urges them — distracted — towards 
perilous passes. There, seized by heat 
and swollen to monstrosity, they lose their 
shape, lengthen, disaggregate, and break 
confusedly through the terrible straits, 
abandoning the stragglers everywhere, 
and only managing to regain, with great 
difficulty, under the protection of cold, 
their unknown solitudes.” 

R. A. Proctor. 





From Fraser's Magazine. 
CONCERNING THE DISADVANTAGES OF 
LIVING IN A SMALL COMMUNITY. 


Tus afternoon, a sunshiny winter after- 
noon, the sky bright blue and the air cold 
and clear, I climbed the winding turret- 
stair which leads to the top of a certain 
tower. The tower, which carries a low 
spire, is that of the parish church of a cer- 


tain little city. That church was built, cen- 

turies ago, as an ancient document bears, 
in medié civitate: and from its tower you 
may see the whole city very distinctly. 
Very picturesque is the view. You look 
down on red roofs, and ivied ruins: green 
gardens are interspersed : and on two sides 
‘the buildings cut against the blue sea. A 
stranger, looking at the prospect for the 
first time, exclaimed, “ How charming!” 
And no one can feel the special charm of 
it more than the writer does. But I thought, 
looking round, that I knew better than the 
stranger: at least, [ knew more. For I 
know every house on which you look 
down: every household: and the curious 
relations between many of them, friendly 
and other. I know the poverty and priva- 
tion: the anxiety and care: which abide 
under many of those roofs. It is not all 
improvement, to know any place so well, 
which is inhabited by human beings. Few 
haman beings look the better, for being 
looked into too constantly and too long. 
And coming down the cork-screw stair, 
whose steps are worn by some centuries of 
infrequent use, I thought of certain disad- 
vantages which come of living in a small 
community. 

Let it be explained what I mean by a 
small community. I mean a little place 
with a considerable namber of families of 
nearly equal social position. A country 
parish is not, in the sense intended, a small 
community. But a Cathedral Close is: or 
a little town. 

And let it be understood that I ~dmit 
the advantages of a small community. 
There is something homely and kindly in 
living where you know everybody and 
everybody knows you. There is a desola- 
tion in the heart of the denizen of such a 
society, when he walks the London streets, 
and gazes into the shop windows. “No 
one knows me here,” he thinks, with a 
certain icy shiver. I do not now see how 
anyone can feel at home in that awful 
place, though I once lived there for years. 
I cannot now understand how I did it. In 
the little town, when you go into a shop, 
no'one watches to see if you intend to steal 
something. No policeman has an eye of 
suspicion on you, as you leisurely pass 
along the street. Your vocation and place 
are known accurately; and your income 
with sufficient approximation. You are 
not tempted to incur expense you cannot 
afford. You know that the only reflection 
which will follow your doing so will be that 
of the Roman citizen returning home after 
seeing Curtius jump into the gulf in the 
Forum: to wit, “ What a fool!” 
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But there are things on the other side 
of the balance. Let us try to state them, 
look at them, weigh them. 

One is sometimes strongly felt, though 
it may seem fanciful. It is the general 
vague sense that you have not room to 
stretch yourself. “ The bed is shorter than 
that a man can stretch himself on it; and 
the covering narrower than that he can 
wrap himself in it.” I do not mean to say 
that this feeling is constant. Sometimes, 
one is quite content. But again, the wish 
arises for space in which to expand and 
expatiate. There comes a weariness of 
always seeing the same faces, and going 
the same round. I fancy that a mill-horse, 
ever turning round in the same narrow 
track, would sometimes wish for any- 
thing for a change. 1 do not, however, 
say more on this point: because I know 
various eminently sensible persons, who 
have in my hearing stated that Goethe 
was a fool, and who would declare that 
what has already been said is fanciful, and 
even morbid. So let us advance to what 
is beyond all question real. 

Living in 2 small community, you come 
to discern people’s faults with painful 
clearness. When you see your friends 
every day, you see through them. No 
human character can bear being looked at 
so constantly and so closely. Under the 
microscope we all look rough, and discol- 
oured, and warped. And with those one 
is always seeing, one does not take the 
pains to conceal weaknesses which one 
does with a stranger. Unless a man is a 
very great fool, he knows quite well when 
he is saying or doing something foolish: 
and he keeps it back when with those with 
whom he stands on ceremony. But it all 
comes out in the familiarity of constant 
intercourse. Our own family, and our 
near kin, are part of ourselves: and we 
excuse their errors and follies as we do 
our own: even when we see their faults 
Eaey, we like them hardly the less. But 

éyond that intimate circle, there arises 
the peculiar feeling which Scotch folks 
call a scunner towards a friend who fre- 
quently annoys us by outbursts of vanity, 
or wrong-headedness, or spitefulness, or 
littleness, or envy. Familiarity, as the 
proverbial saying has it, breeds contempt. 
And unless with very rare specimens of 
humanity, there is very much that is little 
and contemptible in human nature. The 
greatest fool every man has known, is him- 
self: and this because (in spite of the old 
Greek counsel) he knows himself better 
than he knows any other. Nowina large 
place, when you feel that some little frailty 
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of a really worthy man is obtruding itself 
on you so painfully as to make you forget- 
ful of his real worth, you can see less of 
him for a few weeks till you get over the 
painful impression. But there are places 
so small, that you must see your friend 
every day: even when it would ‘be far 
better for both of you that you did not see 
much of one another for a time. 

Then, in a small community, people 
come to stand in such relations to one 
another that they may be said to be real 
enemies: in so far as that can be in the 
decorous restraint of word and deed which 
goes with our civilization. I used once to 
think that decent folks would have no en- 


emies. When I was a little fellow, I used 
continually to hear public worship con- 
ducted by one of the best men, and that 


in a country where there is no liturgy. 
An ever-recurring petition was, “If we 
have enemies forgive them.” It seemed to 
me, as a boy, that the petition was need- 
less. Who could be his enemy? But, 
growing wp, one thought differently. 
There are actual cases in which a person 
has only to know that you wish for such a 
thing to be done, to resolve to oppose that 
‘thing. Because A would fain have things 
go one way, B will push for the opposite 
way. Now, that is being an enemy, as 
permitted in this age. And much more ip 
a little place than in a big will such ene 
mies be found. The scope is too large, the 
people are too many, in the big place, for 
the peculiar feeling which creates them. I 
could give curious examples; but that is 
exactly what*I am not going to do. And 
the further ebullition of enmity which 
makes one man exult in the little annoy- 
ances which befall another, will hardly be 
found in its full maturity amid a large 
population and a wide acquaintance. 

And, though you do not like a man, and 
find that in him which rubs you the wrong 
way, you can not draw wholly off from 
him, as you would in a large city. In the 
little town you must be constantly meet- 
ing: you can not choose your own circle 
of associates. You are of necessity 
thrown into frequent contact with persons 
whom you would not select for your 
friends. Ina large place, if you discover 
in any man indications of a character 
which makes it impossible that you should 
respect or trust him, you can without awk- 
wardness drop his acquaintance wholly. 
But it is awkward and inconvenient not to 
be at least on terms of civility with a 
human being whom you must frequently 
pass in the street, and with whom you 
must sometimes sransact business. You 
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can not indulge in the luxury of cutting 
dead even the person you know to have 
been telling malignant falsehoods about 
you, in print or otherwise. Then a cer- 
tain sense of insincerity arises in your 
heart when you treat with outward courte- 
sy, however reserved, one whom you know 
to be acowardly enemy. Further, if you 
dislike a person’s character and ways at 
all, you will dislike that person very much, 
if he is constantly obtruded on you. He 
will become to you what the grinding of a 
hand-organ was to Mr. Babbage: what 
the creaking of wood rubbing on wood is 
to some people: the object of a vehement 
antipathy, which by continuance grows 
altogether unbearable. When I enter a 
beautiful cathedral close, it appears to me 
as the home of sacred quiet and kindli- 
ness:- surely the souls that inhabit here 
must be calm, bea::iiful, and holy as their 
outward surroundings: what but peace 
and love can dwell in this abode of un- 
worldly repose and brotherly devotion ? 
Nor do I mean to say that this is wholly a 
pleasant illusion. But in some cases the 
fact is far from the ideal. Envyings and 
strifes, social bumptiousness and social 
indignation, worldliness of spirit and fool- 
ish extravagance, have entered even here. 
And if unfriendly relations exist at all, 
how embittered they must be by the con- 
stant presence of the disagreeable object! 
To constantly hear the Litany sung by a 
man whom you esteem to be a humbug, 
must be a great provocation. There are 
those towards whom you can maintain a 
tolerably forgiving spirit only by keeping 
them out of your sight and hearing. 
Among those members of the little 
community who remain fast friends, perils 
arise which must be guarded against. 
One is, that there comes the tendency to 
use the same freedom of speech towards 
one another which exists in some outspoken 
and inharmonious families. Disagreea- 
ble things are plainly said: faults ee 
out with a pat meer candour. There is 
even a disposition to rake up unpleasant 
subjects without any call. Now it has 
ever appeared to the writer that an exces- 
sive closeness of intercourse is not desira- 
ble, unless among those very closely re- 
lated by blood. The atoms which make 
up physical Nature are kept a good way 
apart, even in the substances which to the 
unscientific eye and touch “— the most 
solid and homogeneous. This seems a 


teaching by parable. Even so, human be- 
ings ought to be kept in some measure 
apart by a certain reserve and a constant 
courtesy. Do not tell your friend that he 
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has made a fool of himself (however cer - 
tain the fact may be), unless you design 
that henceforth there shall be an undefined 
something between you, a little rift, which 
may spread till you are divided far. The 
recollection will be unpleasant of that 
over-frank judgment, even in an unmorbid 
mind. And I have remarked that in a 
small community many minds are morbidly 
sensitive and touchy. One never goes 
wrong in practising towards all around a 
studied courteousness of demeanour. And 
one has remarked how a man, little used 
to be treated so, and known for a hasty 
temper and a rough tongue, is gentled and 
humanized into u corresponding courtesy 
and amiability towards another who scru- 
pulously and unaffectedly renders him his 
social due. 

The public-spirited man who desires in 
a small community to carry out any pub- 
lic improvement will find by experience 
what difficulties arise of the situation. It 
is not merely that the small community is 
apt to be old-fashioned in its likings, and 
have no mind. for innovation: strongly 
holding that what was good enough for 
the fathers must be good enough for their 
children. Not merely that such a commu- 
nity is apt to regard with jealousy the 
proposals of a new comer from the outer 
world, esteeming it as an answer to all his . 
arguments, that many of its members 
knew the place before he was born: the 
difficulty isa further one. It comes of 
the singular interlacing of private inter- 
ests, connections, likes and dislikes, jeal- 
ousies and enmities. C will not go heart- 
ily into any work, which he believes is in- 
stigated or supported by his enemy Dx. 
E will not support any reform which may . 
affect the custom of the shop of his cousin, 
F. G will solemnly declare that black is 
white, if the recognition of the fact that 
black is black would make things go hard 
with the man whose son is to marry his 
niece. All this is very irritating to a 
downright person, eager that some good 
work be done, or atleast that the work 
be estimated on its proper merits. It 
shakes your faith in the honesty and right~ 
heartedness of human nature. It painful- 
ly convinces you what inferior motives. 
practically impel the doings of many men. 
And if you manage your fellow-creatures 
into the doing of what is good and right 
by driving them according to their na- 
tures; hy suggesting to the cantankerous 
man reasons fitted to sway the cantanker- 
ous, and to the foolish man considerations 
which might have weight only with a fool ; 
you may carry your point, and that a good: 
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point: but not without some sense of self-4 for three weeks each spring. Just to walk 
degradation. It is by imperceptible de-| about the streets, and behold one’s un- 
grees that the tact and skill of an Arch-, known fellow-creatures, and see how big 
bishop of Canterbury shade into the cun- the place is, is to many an over-driven 
ning trickery of the Artful Dodger. And, and over-sensitive mortal the most pre- 
near the line which parts the permissible cious of medicinal gum. 
from the mean, an honest man will begin| Ihave been setting forth moral rather 
to feel very unhappy. |than material considerations. But one 
I do not linger on that which in a little | cannot help thinking how in a little place 
place is sometimes felt as provocation : the | one misses the material advantages (net 








tendency on the part of some of your| without their moral consequences) which 
come in a large community of the clubbing 


neighbours to investigate all your proceed- 
together of the limited means of a great 


ings, and make them the subject of much 
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conversation and discussion. Gossip, if | number of comparatively poor people. 
not false or ill-natured, is a needful and a large city, there is everywhere a solidity, 
justifiable part of real life: it merely an appearance of wealth. As ina club, a 
means that human beings are interested congeries of men of very moderate re- 
in the persons and events which are near-; sources are able to afford a palace, with 
est to them. Yet there ‘come seasons in the arrangements, the books, and the pe- 
which you are more sensitive to the little-| riodicals, which only a millionaire could 
ness of humanity than at other times: in! provide for himself, so is it in a great 
which it makes you angry, while it ought|town. The very pavement of the streets 
simply to amuse you, to find anxious en-;is different. The water-supply is better 
quiries made as to who dined with you on; and more abundant. The shops are in- 
such a day, and even what you had for, comparably handsomer and better pro- 
dinner: likewise why you did not invite | vided. You have the great luxury of a 
A and B, each of whom is as good as you. first-rate bookseller, on whose tables you 





But if.you have so much good sense as to 
decline to listen to such petty talk, you 
will not be annoyed by it: and it comes 
to very little after all. Passing from this, 
let me sum up by saying generally, that 
if you live in a small community, it is ex- 
pedient that from time to time you should 
go for a little while away from it: if pos- 
sible, to a considerable distance from it. 
Thus only you will keep your mind ina 
healthy state. Thus you will see things 
in true perspective, and looking their true 
size. Thus only will you keep it present 
to you, how modest your own dimensions 
are, and how small your weight. I have 
known a really clever man, after living 
for some months together in the unhealthy 
moral atmosphere of a small place, burst 
out into exhibitions of arrogance and con- 
ceit so deplorable, as to be barely consist- 
ent with sanity. It is needful that you go 
where you may sit down and take in that 
the sphere wherein you live is not all 
the world; and that its affairs are in fact 
not much thought or talked of by the ma- 
jority of the human race. And discern- 
ing this, you go home again quite resolved 
not to be drawn into small strifes, ambi- 
tions, and diplomacies, which are thorough- 
_ dy badforsoul andmind. Toeducated and 
sensitive men, dwelling in little towns, 
London is a great and wholesome altera- 
tive. If I were a rich man, I would pro- 


can see all the new books: buying a few, 
and seeing as much as you desire of many 
more. In the little place you may be 
thankful to have a railway at all: so 
thankful that you do not grumble at the 
wretched rickety wooden shed which 
serves for a station, the rattling carriages, 
the ill-laid rails which would make express 
speed destruction. You cannot expect to 
step into the luxurious and fluent carriage, 
which in nine hours and a half bears you 
four hundred miles; conveying you from 
Athens to Babylon. Neither can you, 
when you feel dreary and stupid, wander 
away and lose yourself in mazes of smoky 
streets in some noisy and squalid quarter, 
whence you return with a penitent sense 
that you have little right to be diseontent- 
ed. Most middle-aged men remember to 
have got good in that way. I remember 
talking with a very intelligent working 
man who abode in a little city, but had at 
one period in his life lived for some years 
in London. “ What I liked about London,” 
said he, was this: “that if a body was ill- 
off, you had only to go out for a walk and 
you would see some other body worse-off.” 
The idea was sound, though awkwardly 
expressed. It was as when the Highlander 
said, “ The potatoes here are very bad; 
but, God be thanked, they are a great 
deal worse about Drumnadrochit.”’ 

On the whole, the little community is a 
school wherein, with certain disadvantages 





vide an endowment which might send 
every country parson in Britain to London 








and certain advantages too, one may cuk 
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THE TWO 


tivate good temper, sympathy, patience ; 
forbearance with the faults of others: and 
the habit of occasionally remembering 
one’s own. A. K. H. B. 


From The St. James Magazine, 
THE TWO BROTHERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


IN a peaceful pass of the Vosges, a few 
leagues beyond Maladrie, as you follow 
the Saar, you will find the village of 
Chaumes. 

It consists of about a hundred dwelling- 
houses that stretch along the banks of the 
river. Some are high, some low, and all 
are roofed either wth old grey slate tiles 
or wood. Here and there a small bridge 
spans the water, over which children lean 
to watch whitebait swarm round a worm, 
or to look at the long dark wavy green 
grass they call “cats’ tails,’ or at the 
ducks swimming up the current with their 
broad yellow feet paddling out behind 
them. 

Here do the children of the village 
trifle away their time for hours together; 
dressed in torn jackets and jagged trou- 
sers, with their hair all rough and their 
book-satchels hanging by a piece of twine 
to their belts; for though there is a school 
at Chaumes, the boys are never in a hurry 
to get there. 

The next thing to be seen will be a wo- 
man holding a tubful of clothes on her 
head. It is either Marie-Jeanne or Cath- 
arinette going to the wash-house. After 
this, the bullocks and goats file off, and 
old Minique, with his head stooping for- 
ward, and an axe over his shoulder, comes 
hurrying on to turn the water off on his 
meadow. 

Mr. le Curé next strides on to mass, 
with his black cassock looped up, and 
his three-cornered hat in hand: and thus 
people keep going and coming all day. 

These scenes can be viewed from some 
distance off, and best from the spacious 
green meadow amidst the palings and 
hedgerows that enclose bits of gardens, 
and on which linen is hung out to dry. 

On the opposite side of the main street 
rises the hill, covered with patches of 
barley, oats, rye, potatoes, and knotty 
weather-beaten apple-trees. I have been 
schoolmaster at saa for fifty years, 
and I have never been able to induce 
owners to train their trees straight. The 
majority of them will not even hear of 
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[pruning and grafting, so things come up 
at random. The consequence is, that fruit 
is generally very sour at Chaumes; but it 
gives satisfaction. This is the kind of 
vegetation that grows al! the way up to 
the borders of the woods which cover the 
top of the hill. At eventide the latter 
throw their dense shade over orchard, 
village, and river. The last of daylight is 
always seen in a big white sheet on the 
fields, and it becomes fainter and fainter 
until it dies away and darkness sets in. 

A little before this hour the herdsman’s 
horn is heard, and the pigs and goats rush 
down in search of their sheds in the vil- 
lage. Strange to say, these animals never 
mistake their homesteads, but stand grunt- 
ing and bleating at their respective doors 
until some one comes to let them in. By 
degrees all the flocks are brought in, and no 
other sounds break silence but the low 
croaking of toads and frogs at the water- 
side. This expires in time likewise, and 
small lights are seen moving about iv bute, 
for it is supper time, and time to rest too, 
after a long day’s toil. 

In two or three places spinning and 
knitting gatherings are held, the old 
church bell ringing out the hours spent 
over gossip, ghost-stories, and tales of 
witchery. These last until the old women 
of the party make the first move, when all 
take up their wheels or work, and part to 
go home to bed. 

’ This is life at Chaumes. 

Two or three hundred steps farther on 
stands the mill of Father Lazarus, with 
the watcr falling off its mossy wheels like 
crystal fringe, making a large pool shake 
and ripple below. 

Farther on still are the saw-yards of 
Frentsell and Gros-Sapin. 

When I was appointed schoolmaster at 
Chaumes, the mayor of the place was old 
Monsieur Fortin, and his deputy was Mon- 
sieur Rigault, keeper of the “ Ox-foot” 
inn, but the Rantzau brothers exercised 
great influence over the municipal council 
by reason of their wealth. In some meas 
ure they ruledit completely. Ol.1 Rantzau, 
their father, had died a year before; he 
had been a farmer, a dealer in timber and 
raw salt. He had gained plenty of money 
in his day, but, like the rest of us, could 
take nothing away with him, and left all his 
property to his three children, one of whom 
was Madame Catherine, the wife of Louis 
Picot, a brewer at Lutzelbourg; the two 
others were Jean and Jacques, who, un- 
fortunately, did not think their share had 
been rightly divided between them. 





This, at least, is what soon became ap- 
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arent, for the two brothers who had been 

ond of each other so long as their father 
lived — who had always stood up for each 
other, and who had married two sisters, 
the daughters of old Lefevre, justice of 
the peace —could henceforth not endure 
the sight one of the other. 

Jean, the elder, was a tall bold fellow, 
full of pride and of the things of this world. 
By the will of his father, and because he 
was the first-born and had assisted the 
old man in his labour, he came into pos- 
session of the family house bequeathed 
unto him over and above his share after 
every thing else had been divided. This 
was not, strictly speaking, just; forif Jean 
had been a great help to his father in the 
raw salt business, Jacques had proved 
himself to be quite as active in every thing 
connected with the timber. ; 

Neither was there a finer house for miles 
and miles around ‘than that of old Rant- 
zau. Appertaining unto it were out- 
houses, a garden that went down to the 
banks of the river, stabling for fifteen 
heads of cattle, barns for hay, straw, and 

rovender of all sorts for a whole year, 
Besides cellars, a wash-house, and a dis- 
tillery. Altogether it was a magnificent 
house, newly whitewashed, and all the 
shutters were painted green. 

Jean was satisfied. It seemed quite 
natural to him that he should inherit his 
father’s house, but the clause of the will 
by which he became master was not sat- 
isfactory to Jacques. 

He made up his mind to have a good 
house too, and had one built just facing his 
brother’s with nothing but the street and 
the two yards in front of each between. 
There they both stood; barn opposite 
barn, shed opposite shed, the stables facing 
each other, door to door, window to win- 
dow, the same sized space for dung-hill, 
fagots, and wood. It wasa signal for open 
war between the two brothers. 

Jean considered it in this light at all 
events, but what annoyed him more than 
any thing was, that just three months 
later Jacques bought the big meadow of 
Guisi, the finest in the valley, and paid 
down twelve thousand francs ready money 
for it —a thing that never had been heard 
of before, and that probably never will be 
heard of again at Chaumes. 

On hearing this, Jean turned deadly 
pale; but he said not a word, the Rant- 
saus being of too haughty a race to raise 
a voice against one of their own family. 
From that day the two brothers never ex- 
changed so much as a syllable, though 
they met at least twenty times a day. 
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They came and they went without seem- 
ing to know each other. 

Jean’s wife gave birth to a little girl at 
about this time ; Jacques’ wife had a boy. 

Meanwhile the villagers and people in 
the valley were divided between these 
two men, siding with Jacques or Jean ac- 
cording to their private interests. 

In this divided state did I find Chaumes 
towards the end of the reign of Louis 
XVIIL, when I was appointed schoolmas- 
ter in the place of Maitre Labadie, who 
had to give up his situation on account of 
his advanced age. I am indebted to him 
for many things, and especially for the 
hand of his daughter, who became my 
wife, and unto whom I owe the happiness 
of nearly fifty years’ married life, and a 
family of excellent children. 

My father-in-law continued to live with 
us in tlle school-house, often assisting me 
in my labours and with useful advice. 

“ Never meddle with the concerns of 
the village, Florent,” he would say; take 
up no man’s quarrel; try to be on pleas- 
ant terms with every body: do your duty 
at the school, church, and Mairie, and, 
finally, be respectful to those who are in 
authority. This need not deter you from 
entertaining an opinion of your own; 
but never express it. This is the way to 
do a little good, and to live in peace with 
every body.” Then the kind old man told 
me the story of the Rantzau brothers and 
their great hatred, advising me, further, to 
be cautious, as well in my own interests 
as that of others, for the children of Jean 
and Jacques would necessarily come at at a 
later period to my school, and the slight- 
est preference shown for one or the other 
would prove very prejudicial. 

The first year or two which a young 
man has to spend away from his native 
place are the most trying of any he has to 
go through in after-life. Happy he who 
meets with good advice at the onset! 
How many irreparable mistakes it averts! 
I must say I look back to my beginnings 
at Chaumes with grateful satisfaction. 
But my way of living here was totally 
different from that I had been accustomed 
to at my native place, which is a flat, even 
country, and therefore nothing like life in 
the mountains. 

My old master at Dieuze, in Lorraine, 
was a clever man for his days, and, being 
partial to me as a scholar, had taught me 
to appreciate the simplest things observed 
in Nature. He also gave me a great 


liking for plants, insects, and taught me 
the little music I knew. 
I found these elementary notions most 
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, out for me at the door, and would exclaim 


useful at Chaumes, and they often helped 
me on to persevere patiently through dry 
teaching at school. 

As soon as lesson-time was over I used 
to buckle on my herb-box, and climb the 

. path up the hill. 

The furze in bloom, the pink heath, the 
innumerable wild plants growing to the 
rocks, the gaudy gold-coated and silvery 
flies, some covered with velvety down, 
others in silken sheen, their buzz as they 
swarmed in the rays of the setting sun — 
all I saw and felt, the higher I went, filled 
my very soul with joyous emotion. 

Forgetting time, I rambled on, picking 
samples here and there! and, not having 
much learning, I fancied [ was always 
making new discoveries. When I reached 
the summit, I stood under the ruins of the 
old castle among brambles and sprays of 
ivy a hundred years old, having all the un- 
der-branches shrivelled up, and the top- 
layers of a new bright green. As I was 
thus sheltered, I would consider the calm 
valley below; the mirrored surface of the 
river; the low roofs, all on a row; the 
church-steeple ; the curate’s house, with its 
hives and arbour; the mill; the distant 
saw-yards, already in the shade ; and, when 
Ihad run over each of these spots, I said 
within myself, — 

“ You will spend all the rest of your 
life in this corner of the world. Look! 
this is the field of your future exertions in 
behalf of your fellow-creatures; you will 
here bring up the children God may send 
you, and, when your work is done, ydéu 
will here rest in the Lord. Study; toil. 
For all you know, there may be a useful, 
benevolent man, remarkable even for ex- 
traordinary intellect, sitting among your 
bare-footed, poor, ignorant, ragged schol- 
ars, as abandonec. as wild berries in the 
wood! God looks not at any one’s station 
in life; He sows good seed where He likes. 
You can follow His example by doing good 
wherever you go— by every word you 
teach; Some of your lessons will fall 
among thorns; many.on hard rock; but, 
providing a single seed strike in good soil, 
you will be content.” ; 

Thinking thus, I would be surprised by 
evening-fall, and dusk would find me com- 
ing down to the village, full of the new 
plants I had gathered, wondering about 
the new insects I had pinned in my hat, 
trying to class them, not scientifically, for 
I had not the right books, and did not 
know enough without them, but according 
to the different families of the plants and 
names in use at Chaumes. 

My father-in-law was ever on the look- 
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good-humouredly, “ Late again, Florent! 
Marie-Barbe has laid the cloth long ago, 
and the soup will be cold.” 

“I am sorry for it, and that is a fact, 
Monsieur Labadie,” was my reply on one 
occasion; “ your mountains are so full of 
beautiful things, it is a feast to be among 
them.’’ 

“ Well, so it is; but come, let us go in 
to supper.” 

There was Marie-Barbe, my wife, always 
glad to see me back, and so busy as a bee. 
After supper we talked botany over, and 
Father Labadie said, — 

“ Well, yes, Florent; I enter into your 
pursuits entirely..... -- In my time it 
was the study of the learned; and up in 
the Vosges it was quite by mere chance if 
ever one heard of Monsieur Buffon, Linné, 
or Jussieu; yet how splendidly we could 
have studied herbs in these mountains! 
No one seemed to think of us; and the 
science of herbs, which should be spread 
in the remotest boroughs, is all bound up 
in folios within the libraries of cities.” 

As he talked he would get cheerful; but 
he always experienced a kind of grief 
when he thought of the many years lost 
by him in the midst of such treasures. 

His great hobby was music. 

We had asmall piano, or clavecin rather, 
for there were only four octaves in it. It 
stood in our dining-room, and when it got 
late, after the shutters were bolted, Father 
uabadie liked to draw his easy leather 
chair in front of it, place his broad feet 
on the pedals, and run his thin fingers over 
the keys. He could play requiems, alle- 
luias, and excelsis Deos, and accompani- 
ments to the chanting he fancied he could 
hear a long way off, moving backwards and 
forwards, and lifting up his eyes in perfect 
rapture. 

e possessed a trunkful of very old 
music by dead German masters. He 
thought all the world of the pieces in this 
trunk; and they must have been very 
good as he prized them, for Father La- 
badie was known to be the best Catholic 
organist far or near. The Lutherans have 
several good ones: they give themselves 
up to music, and take a pride in it. 

I had no*hopes of becoming such a per- 
former as my father-in-law; but, thanks to 
his excellent teaching, I soon knew as much 
as Litcher at Difo; that was enough to 
enable me to hold the organ at church even 
on solemn occasions, such as Confirmation 
Day, and in the presence-of seigneur 
de Forbin-Janson,. the. ‘bisliop, .of. our 
diocese. = 


, 
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CHAPTER It. 


AmipsT study and labour did the first 
years of my profession as schoolmaster 
pass over at Chaumes. 

Marie-Barbe had just made me the father 
of a little boy, who had been christened 
Paul. Father Labadie seemed to spend 
the rest of his life, from that time forward, 
over nothing but that child. Though a 
fine old man, he was getting infirm, and 
when ke began to decline he fell off rap- 
idly. At first he would grieve us by weep- 
ing; then he became hard of hearing: 
gave up going to church; and yet he was 
not unfortunate enough to turn childish. 
He had a wonderful memory. When he 
was asked in a loud, intelligible voice for 
any particular information concerning doc- 
uments at the Mairie, certificates of birth 
or decease, or about forest laws, or the re- 
sult of the deliberations of the Municipal 
Council assembled as far back as twenty 
years previous to the time spoken of, he 
would, after listening attentively, reply 
without hesitation, “ You will find what 
you want in such or such a drawer; such 
or such a shelf; or, at the back of the 
oy of such or such a bureau.” 

think he knew his end was approach- 
ing, yet he felt inwardly happy to find a 
robust little fellow take up much of our 
attention, and likely to fill his place when 
he was gone. 

Putting aside his increasing weakness, 
we had every reason to be contented and 
thankful. 

I had succeeded Father Labadie at the 
school, the Mairie, and the church; also as 
land-measurer and wood-felling overseer. 
The Commune paid ine four hundred francs 
yearly, and what with chaunting, what 
with the christenings, deaths, weddings, 
Christmas presents, the fifty sous per 
month for each scholar in winter, and 
other odd trifles, our income came up to 
nearly one thousand francs.* 

T and my wife managed the school-house 
garden ourselves, and we made it supply 
us with vegetables all the year round. 
We also kept a pig, which Balshazar, the 
herdsman, drove out acorning in return 
for his son’s teaching. In short, every 
thing prospered, and I had occasion more 
than once to prize Father Labadie’s advice 
concerning the wisdom of keeping out of 
other men’s quarrels. 

Our curé, Monsieur Jannequin, took 
great interest in us. His favourite subject 
of conversation was his bees. I helped 


Forty pounds sterling. 
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him take the comb from his hives every 
autumn, at which season he always sent u3 
some of his honey.~ He had returned to 
France after the emigration, and was full 
of experience, having seen a great deal of 
the world. Asa preacher he was remark- 
ably gifted; for he spoke slowly, and de- 
livered short sermons that abounded in 
plain common sense. The fervour of 
young priests who, like Father Tarin and 
the missionaries, travel over France, con- 
verting heretics, did not meet with his sym- 
pathy, and any mention of them used to 
make him shrug his shoulders with pity. 
I have sometimes been alone with him in 
the garden behind the presbytery, just 
after the postman has brought in the Ga- 
zette, and on these occasions I have noticed 
him run down the columns and change 
colour. 

“ Monsieur Florent,” hé would say, rais- 
ing his hand prophetically, “these zealous 
young men will ruin every one of us. 
Godabove! Is the experience of the aged 
never to benefit those who come after 
them? Have the errors of the past, which 
we have so cruelly atoned for, not enlight- 
ened any one? What a misfortune! ” 

Then he would stop all at once, and say 
“Let us think of something else!” 

Although Monsieur le Curé did not hoid 
with too much zeal, he was very strict in 
the performance of his duties, and deserv- 
edly enjoyed the veneration of all the 
country around. 

Father Labadie breathed his last in calm 
and peace, five years after my arrival at 
Chaumes. His death was the first real 
sorrow I had experienced in my new fam- 


ye 

Every inhabitant of the mountainous 
district attended the funeral, and it was 
one of my painful duties to have to play 
the mournful dirge sung at our church. I 
got through it as well.as I could, with 
tears in my eyes, and stifled sobs choking 


me all the time. The worst was, I had, as 
chantre, to lead the procession to the village 
cemetery when mass for the dead was 
over. 

Nothing but firm reliance in God can 
comfort us in snch trials as these; reliance 
in Him who rewards the just man for a 
well-spent life here on earth, and who 
takes him to Himself when toil, grief, and 
care have been borne with fortitude. 

Our home was a dreary one for a con- 
siderable time; grandfather’s place was 
empty, and we could not look at it without 
thinking he had gone for ever; that he 
could never come back again; and that 
we should not hear his voice any more. 
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The piano was mute, for no one durst 
touch it, lest the chords would thrill and 
awaken our recollection of the old man 
too painfully. 

Our bereavement had occurred in au- 
tumn, soon after the second crop was har- 
vested, at which time of the year my 
scholars were always sent to keep the 
cattle out on pasture, and very few chil- 
dren, only those of the rich, stopped in 
over their books. 

In my opinion there is nothing so dreary 
as a big school-room that is almost empty ; 
those who are left behind sit wearily look- 
ing up at the sun through the window- 
panes, wishing it was breaking-up day 
instead of harvest time, or they cavil one 
with the other, exchange signs, and try 
one with their unruly behaviour. There 
was little left for me to do beyond keep- 
ing them quiet, and when that was done I 
sat with my head in my two hands think- 
ing of Father Labadie. 

y melancholy dispersed when the 
children’s shouts were again heard round 
the school-house, and they recommenced 
tumbling in, pulling off their woollen caps, 
and wishing me a pleasant “ Bon jour, 


* Monsieur Florent.” 


With the old familiar “b-a ba,” more 
chearful ideas obliterated my sombre 
thoughts, so much so, indeed, that not 
until I joined Marie-Barbe, sitting with red 
eyes by the side of our little one’s cradle, 
did I become remindful of the good man’s 
death — he who had loved us so tenderly. 

Nevertheless, we were months getting 
over it; but, after all, nothing is everlast- 
ing on earth, and, finally, our memory of 
the departed leaves nothing behind but 
hopes of a future meeting and unbroken 
love in another world. 

At the beginning of this same winter 
Jean and Jacques Rantzau sent their chil- 
dren, George and Louise, to my school. 

They were about the same age, between 
six and seven. Louise, who was Jean’s 
daughter, had just lost her mother, and 
this rendered my task all the more respon- 
sible and touching. She was growing up 
fast, had beautiful, blue, intelligent eyes, 
with a soft expression in them, and an 
abundance of bright chestnut hair. 

Her step was light, and when she walk- 
ed out in her neat little cloak, holding her 
head erect, and looking about right and 
left, she was not unlike those pretty fawns 
which sometimes crossed our village as 
nimbly as the wind. 

Her cousin George, the son of Jacques, 
had a pale face, the great hooked Rantzau 
nose, their brown crisp hair, and their 
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heavy square chin. The stubbornness of 
the family could be read in his looks, and, 
a what he wanted, that would he have. 
evertheless, he was not gifted with his 
cousin’s sharp wit, and she knew it, for 
she always had the last word, and rather 
looked down on him. 

I placed Louise in the little girls’ divis- 
ion, which is separated from the boys’ by 
a wooden railing between. I am compelled 
to say that, amidst the poor little creatures 
whose ragged clothes were so damp that 
they smoked by the stove, these two 
Rantzau children did not seem to be of 
the same species. Ah! misery is a very 
sad thing; it not only depresses youth, but 
it gives it a down-trodden appearance. I 
do not speak of the difference of skins, of 
complexions, nor of trusting looks, which 
poverty and suffering so soon efface ; but I 
mean that the needy seem devoid of intel- 
lect likewise. What’sthe wonder? What 
do the children of the wood-sawyer, feller, 
or rafter-man see and hear at home? They 
see their hard-working ‘parents seated 
round nothing but sour milk and potatoes, 
with their heads stooping forward, and 
their backs bent down by heavy burdens; 
their arms hang wearily by their sides; 
their damp hair lies flat to their temples; 
and they are even too worn out to say 
much beyond a word or so about timber, 
the felling, the snow that has rendered the 
mountain paths dangerous; something of 
Peter or Paul, crushed to death by: acci- 
dent; and that’s all..... If the curé did 
not preach about eternal life, the Almighty, 
and Christian duties on Sundays, these 
labour-wern people would ignore every- 
thing but cold, fatigue, and hunger. 

Within the dwelling-houses of the gen- 
try, on the other hand, there is a spacious, 
clean, well-lighted and well-furnished hall, 
with wainscoting that comes up to one’s 
elbow on the walls ali round, which snug 
apartment is called the stove-room. Here 
do father, mother, servants, and strangers 
come to and fro, in and out, from morning 
till night, talking at meals and at all-times 
of their different business transactions and 
bargains, the news of the day, and of what 
is in their papers or letters. In this way 
do children of the well-to-do learn more 
than those of the poor are ever iu the way 
of knowing. 

In consequence of their great advant- 
ages, Louise and George improved rapidly ; 
at the end of their first month they could 
spell; soon after that, they could put 
words together, then they got on to read- 





ing, and — strange as it was for our village 
— they could understand what they ! 
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I could not help takin 
than to the others who 
and gave me much more trouble. 


to them more 
id not improve, 
I enjoy- 


ed pan them and noting the won- 
der 
O 


ul progress they made. 

ne thing grieved me concerning them; 
they hated each other as their parents did. 
Icould not praise George without seeing 
Louise pout her lips or pinch them togeth- 
er, and shut up her eyes asif she felt cross 
and sleepy. Neither could I say a word 
for Louise without finding George turn 
white with jealousy. ‘The old people had 
probably set the children against each 
other by talking before them of the house, 
fields, and property that they would have 
had for themselves, if it had not been for 
the dishonesty of their brigand uncle, who 
had manceuvred till he got the big part all 
to himself; and that a curse would fall on 
them and their descendants, if ever they 
made up the family quarrel and became 
friends. 

I could detect the tares among the good 
seed, and I should have enjoyed pulling 
them up, if Father Labadié’s advice had 
not always been uppermost on my mind, 
and I concluded that, after all, bad feelings 
came under the curé’s supervision rather 
than under mine; and it would be his 
business to correct them when the children 
were old enough to be instructed in 
religion for their first communion and con- 
firmation. Finally, I had hope in the 
prayers they would have to say together, 
especially the Lord’s Prayer, with the 
sentence, “ Forgive us our trespasses, as 
we forgive them that trespass against us.” 


: From Temple Bar. 
~ TALLEYRAND. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MIRABEAU.” 


Tae chain of being begins with the ani- 
malcule and expands into the elephant: so 
it is With the chain of events. No action 
or accident of our lives is insignificant ; the 
most trivial may be the germ of our des- 
tiny. Whena child at nurse Taileyrand 
had a severe fall. What event could pos- 
sibly be more inevitable or commonplace 
in a child’s history? It was not common- 

lace, however, in this child’s history. 
ut for that fall he would have been sim- 
ly a noble of ancien régime: profligate, 
indolent, voluptuous, an unit amongst his 
herd: expiating his sins at last in the ob- 
scurity of exile, or more probably beneath 
the knife of the guillotine; and thus he 
would have dropped out of the world 
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leaving no trace behind, and history would 
have known him not. What that fall made 
of him and did for the world is to be 
found in the annals of four revolutions, 

Charles Maurice de Talleyrand-Périgord, 
eldest son of the Comte de Talleyrand, 
was born in Paris in the year 1754. The 
Comtes de Talleyrand were descended 
from a younger branch of the sovereign 
counts of Périgord, one of the most ancient 
and illustrious families of France, and 
whose haughty motto, Ré que Dieu,* they 
bore. 

The father of Charles Maurice was a sol- 
dier, his mother a lady-in-waiting at Court. 
In the very hour of his birth the infant was 
consigned to the care of a nurse, who re- 
moved him at once to her home in a dis- 

art of the country, where he was 
seek very little differently to her own 
peasant children. This was the fashion- 
able way of disposing of infantine encum- 
brances in those days; their advent was a 
disagreeable accident which condemned the 
fine ladies to a month’s seclusion ; but with 
that the trouble ended, the accident was 
given into the hands of some peasant nurse, 
and was thought of no more until it was 
of an age to be trained for a soldier, or 
a priest, or a courtier, as the case might be: ° 

When scarcely a twelvemonth old, he 
was lamed for life by a fall. Eleven years 
passed away, during which time the fond 
mother had not only never seen her off- 
spring, but was even ignorant of the acci- 
dent that had befallen him. About this 
period his uncle, the Bailli de Talleyrand, 
a naval captain, returned to France after 
an absence of many years. Being desirous 
of seeing his nephew, he made a journey 
to the remote village to which the boy had 
been exiled. It was in the depth of winter 
that he undertook. this expedition, and the 
snow lay thick upon the ground. As he 
neared the place he met upon the road a 
blue-eyed, fair-haired boy, dressed like a 
peasant, to whom he offered some silver to 
guide him to Mother Régaut’s (the nurse’s 
name was Régaut). Delighted at the 
thought of the promised reward, the boy 
eagerly undertook the service, but he was 
very lame, and could not keep pace with 
the horse, so the good-natured bailli lifted 
him into the saddle. His wonder and con- 
sternation may be imagined when, upon 
arriving at the cottage, he was informed 
that in his poor little lame guide he saw 
the nephew he had come to seek. Not 
another hour did Charles Maurice remain 
beneath that roof: the dailli took the boy 


tant 


* God alone is our king. 
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back with him to Paris. Such was the child- 
hood’s days of the future great European 
diplomatist, who was destined thereafter 
to hold the destinies of France within his 
rasp. 

. From the village he was transplanted to 
the College D*Harcourt, where, all igno- 
rant as he was when he entered it, he soon 
carried away the first prizes, and became 
ultimately one of its most distinguished 
scholars. His mother now paid him an 
occasional visit, but as she was always 
accompanied by a surgeon, who pulled, 
and cauterized, and tortured the boy’s leg, 
her visits were more terrible than pleas- 
ing. But all the pulling, and cauterizing, 
and torturing effected no good — the lame- 
ness was incurable. The head of the 
house of Talleyrand must be a soldier — 
such was the tradition of the family, and 
it had never yet been departed from. A 
cripple could not be a soldier. It was an- 
nounced to him that his birthright would 
be transferred to his younger brother. 

“ Why so?” asked the boy. 

“ Because you are a cripple,” was the 
cruel answer. 

Whatever of good might have existed 
in his original nature those words crushed 
it out; the flavour of their bitterness 
lingered in his heart unto the last days of 
his life. From the hour in which they 
were spoken his disposition gradually 
changed ; he became taciturn, cailous, and 
calculating ; a cynic, a heartless debauchee, 
sparing neither man nor woman that stood 
in the path of his interest or his pleasure. 
He iol not been spared, why should he 
spare others? It was not for nothing 
he earned thereafter the title of le diable 
botteux. 

Being a Talleyrand, as he could not be a 
soldier, he must be a churchman. From 
the College d’Harcourt he was sent to St. 
Sulpice and afterwards to Sorbonne to 
complete his studies. He made no secret 
of his dislike for the profession he was 
thrust into, and testified his utter unfit- 
ness for it by a life of gambling and de- 
bauchery. In 1773 he was received into 
the church. Thereafter he was known as 
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“Why are you so sad and silent?” de- 
manded the hostess. 

“ Hélas madame la comtesse, je faisais une 
réflexion bien mélancolique ; c'est qu’a Paris 
il est plus facile d’avoir des femmes que des 
abbayes.” 

The King was so charmed with this bon 
mot when it was repeated to him, that he 
at once presented the witty abbé with a 
very handsomé benefice! From this dates 
his rise in the church. 

In 1780 he was appointed agent-general 
of the French clergy, a post which placed 
in his hands the entire administration of 
the ecclesiastical revenues, and which he 
filled with consummate ability. But, as 
though in constant protest against the 
wrong that had been done him, and the 
uncongenial profession to which that 
wrong had consigned him, the immorality 
of his life was as flagrant as ever ; his pro- 
fane epigrams were repeated in every 
drawing-room ; his scandalous love adven- 
tures were in every mouth. 

Although Louis the Fifteenth and his 
mistress held a licentious wit to be an ad- 
mirable recommendation for church pre- 
ferment, Louis the Sixteenth was quite of 
an opposite opinion, and when the bishop- 
ric of Autun, for which the Abbé had long 
been intriguing, fell vacant (1788), it was 
only after a lapse of four months, and at 
the dying request of the Comte de Péri-. 
gord, who probably felt a late compunc- 
tion for the wrong which had been done 
to his son, that the King reluctantly con- 
sented to bestow upon him the coveted 
dignity. 

Here is his portrait sketched by a con- 
temporary at this period: “Picture to 
yourself a man thirty-three years of age, 
handsome figure, blue and expressive eyes, 
nose slightly retroussé, complexion delicate 
almost to pallor. In studying the play of 
his features we observe upon his lips a 
smile, sometimes malignant, sometimes 
disdainful. Studious of his personal ap- 
pearance, a coquet in his eccelesiastical 
toilet, but frequently changing the costume 
of his order for that of the laity, irreligious 
as a pirate —performing mass with an 


the Abbé de Périgord, and proved a most! unctuous grace —the Abbé Périgord finds 
admirable addition to the dissolute and'time for all; he appears sometimes at. 


atheistical clergy of the age. 
In that same year he was presented at 
Court, and became an habitue of Du Barry’s 


Court, but oftener at the Opera. He 
reads his breviary, the ‘Odes of Horace,’ 
and the ‘ Memoirs of Cardinal de Retz,’— 


boudoir. One evening, at one of her gay|a prelate whose qualities he greatly es- 
assemblies, while a number of young gal-|teems. If he meets Narbonne, Lauzun, 
lants were amusing the lady by the recital) Boufflers, Segur, and the Bishop of Cha- 
of scandalous stories, and their own amor-/| lons in the house of Madame Guimard, he 
ous adventures, the Abbé was observed to} will sup with them. Ordinarily fond of 
his bed, he will at a need pass two or three 


be silent and melancholy. 
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nights consecutively in hard work. As3- 
sailed by creditors, closing his doors to 
the importunate, never promising without 
restrictions, obliging through circum- 
stances, sometimes through egotism; 
greedy of renown, more greedy still of 
riches; loving women with senses, not 
with his heart; calm in critical positions; 
haughty to the great, suave to the humble; 
pausing in a work upon finance to write a 
billet doux ; neither vindictive nor wicked ; 
an enemy to all violent measures, but 
knowing, if necessary, how to use them.” 

Another contemporary thus epigram- 
matically describes him: “He dressed 
like a coxcomb, thought like a deist, and 
preached like a saint.” 

At the assembling of the States Gen- 
eral he at once espoused the popular side. 
Like Mirabeau, his own order had rejected 
him; from them he had nothing to hope; 
distinctioa in any path of life rather than 
in the church was preferable to his taste ; 
while, with the ambitious spirit that ani- 
mated all, whether gentle or plebeian, in 
that age, everything seemed possible to 
him in the new order of things which was 
at hand. No proof of the utter effeteness 
of the ancien régime is so conclusive as the 
strange phenomenon of so many of its own 
body helping to destroy it. La Fayette, 
Mirabeau, and Talleyrand, all three of the 
noblest of the aristocracy, pioneered its 
destruction before Robespierre, Marat, or 
Danton were heard of. On the 15th of 
June, 1789, after the nobles and clergy 
had demurred to deliberate in the same 
chamber with the tiers état, Mirabeau pro- 

sed that the latter without further de- 
ay should declare itself “the representa- 
tives of the French people.” On the 22nd 
of June, seven days later, thanks to the 
unwearied zeal of the Bishop of Autun, a 
majority of the clergy joined the tiers dat. 
In his very first speech he proposed and 
carried that the States General should 
henceforth be fused into the National As- 
sembly, the title already assumed by the 
representatives of the people, and that its 
discussions should be unrestricted.* 

A little later, and La Fayette gave the 
signal for the destruction of the Bastille 
and created the National Guard. The 
noble radicals began their work bravely 
indeed! 

Day by day the principles of the Bishop 
advanced more and more, and day by day 
he became more and more popular; he 
was a member of the Cordeliers and the 


* The electors, in sending their representatives to 
the States General, had restricted the discussion and 
action to certain subjects. 
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Feuilletons; his speeches on finance were 
everywhere the theme of the highest laud- 
ation; but his crowning act was to carry 
the motion for the surrender of all ecclesi- 
astical property to the use of the nation. 
Long and stormy was the debate, but on 
the 2nd of November the decree was 
passed. Early in 1790 he brought for- 
ward a manifesto to advocate the abolition 
of all privileges, to advocate church re- 
form, and a vast plan of public education. 
On the 16th of February in the same year 
he was named President of the Assembly, 
a post which even Mirabeau could not at- 
tain until one year later. 

After a short deliberation, he gave in 
his hearty adherence to the Act called 
“ Civil Constitution of the Clergy,” con- 
secrated new bishops to replace those who, 
from scruples of conscience or the fear of 
Papal thunders, had _ refused the oath, and 
was, on the Ist of May, 1791, excommuni- 
cated by his Holiness the Pope for his 
pains. Having of late looked rather 
towards political than ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment, the Bishop's course of action was 
immediate and decisive; he availed him- 
self of the opportunity to cast off his irk- 
some fetters, at once seceded from the 
church, and was thereafter known simply 
as M. de Talleyrand. 

But his sagacity foresaw and proplie- 
sied to what events were hastening. Writ- 
ing to a lady friend he says, “If the prince 
depends upon the affection of the people, 
he is lost; if the people are not guarded 
against the character of the prince, I fore- 
see terrible misfortune — torrents of blood 
flowing through years to efface the enthu- 
siasm of a few months. I foresee the in- 
nocent and the guilty involved in the same 
destruction. . . . . Mirabeau believes with 
me that we are marching too quickly 
towards a republic. What a republic! 
composed of thirty millions of corrupted 
souls. I fear that having attained to that, 
the fanatics wiil only begin to light their 
torches, the anarchists to erect their scaf- 
folds). Who knows how many amongst 
us may escape the fire or the /anterne? I 
must arrange my affairs in such a manner 
that I shall not be without resources what- 
ever happens.” 

The political creed of Mirabeau and 
Talleyrand was the same; both were of 
the party of order; both advocated the 
principles of constitutional monarchy and 
rational freedom; but with those points 
all similarity between the two men disap- 
pears. The one would have martyrized 
himself to have enforced those principles: 
the other would not have imperilled his 
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fortunes for an hour to have maintained lum. The letter remained unanswered 
any principles. Upon his death-bed Mira-! and unnoticed.* 

beau sent for Talleyrand, as the man by! From England he sailed for the United 
sympathy and creed the most fitted to be States of America. At Washington he 
the repository of his plots and secrets. was well received, and, lonzing to revenge 
But with that mighty genius was swept | himself upon the English Government, he 
away the last bulwark of order, aid so’ actively associated himself with the Anti- 
cautious and calculating a man as the ex-| Angiican party. But he soon grew weary 
bishop was not the one to oppose the invad- of his new home, and was about to set sail 
ing forces of mob rule. | for the East Indiest when he receiyed the 

Twice in the year 1792 was he sent on’ news of Robespierre’s downfall and of the 
diplomatic service to London — the second growing desire of France for a settled 
time arriving with an autograph letter government. He at once determined upon 
from Louis the Sixteenth to George the returning to his native land. 

Third. But the excesses of the revolu-| The most active of his friends in Paris 
tion were every day rendering its princi-| was Madame de Staél, who was deeply at- 
les more unpopular in England, and the| tached to him, and through whose inter- 
etter, like every other act of the unfortun-' cession with Joseph Marie Chénier he ulti- 
ate monarch, being supposed to have been! mately obtained his recall. It was in the 
dictated, produced no effect. The object latter part of 1795 that he once more re- 
of the mission was to conclude an alliance! turned to Paris. The Reign of Terror 
between France and England; but while had passed away, and the Reign of Society 
the. negotiations were actually pending had once more taken its place. To the 
came the news that the King was deposed clubs had succeeded the jeunesse dorée. 
—news which at once terminated diplo-| Freed from the horrible phantom, the 
matic relations between France and all) bloody realities of the guillotine, the Pa- 
foreign countries. risians were once more gai and sans souci. 

Except by Fox and the Whigs, Talley-| There were no distinctions of rank, no 
rand was received but coldly in this coun- | grand seigneurs, no rich people, no artifi- 
try. When presented at St. James’s, the | cial ceremonies — everybody lived together 
Queen disdainfully turned her back upon in a happy state of equality, their homes 
him. “She did right,” he said afterwards, the parks, the promenades, and the public 
“ for her Majesty is very ugly.” | gardens. 

Upon his return to Paris he found that Upon his arrival Talleyrand was every- 
the revolution had so far outstripped him: where welcomed as a wit and a gentleman, 
that France was no longer a safe abode for was elected a member of the National In- 
any man of birth and position. He lost stitute, where he delivered two admirable 
no time in obtaining a passport from Dan-! lectures npon the commercial relations be- 


ton and in returning to London for the tween England and America, and three 


third time. A paper which implicated him | 
as having been in secret correspondence | 
with the Court being found in the iron 
chest, a decree of accusation was pro- 
nounced against him by the Convention, 
and his name was included in the list of | 
émigrés. Until 1794 he resided in London. | 
Here he mingled with the émigrés with a 
view, possibly, to future contingencies that 
might happen to the Bourbons, and was 
well received in certain circles, particularly 
that of Lansdowne House. In general 
society he was noted as cold in manner, 
silent, sententious, formal, scrutinizing ; 
but amongst the more genial few this mask 
was cast aside, and he was the wit and 
polished man of the world. In the Janu- 
ary of the year last named he received, 
under the Alien Bill, an order of expulsion 
as a Jacobin. In a letter addressed to 


Lord Granville he declared that his resi- 
dence in England had no reference to poli- 
tics — he had sought there simply an asy- 


weeks afterwards was named Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. In the Directory, which 
was composed of Carnot and Barthélemy, 
Red Republicans — and of Lareveillitre- 
Lepaux, Rewbell, and Barras, moderates, 
Talleyrand attached himself to Barras; 


* There is every reason to believe that the Eng- 
lish Government was perfectly justitie i in expelling 
him. When pleading in the Convention for the re- 
versal of Talleyrand’s accusation, Chénier made a 
declaration to the effect that he had found amon 
Danton’s papers a correspondence which indicat 
that the exile had been an accredited agent and spy 
of the Republic during the whole time of his sojourn 
in England, It is true that the correspondence was. 
never produced, but that he obtained his passport 
from Danton under some such conditions i: a con- 
jecture well warranted by the character of the lat- 
ter; that Talleyrand to a certain extent fulfilled 
those conditions is equally in harmony with his own 
character. 

t The vessel in which he was to sail was never 
heard of from the time in which she left the shores 
of America. Had he been a passenger on board her 
Napoleon might never have reigned, and how differ- 
ent from what it is might have been thirty years of 
European history! Another instance of the gravity 
of so-called insignificant events, 
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and when Pichegru, a, Robespierrean at 
the head of the Assembly, was conspiring 
for the triumph of the extreme party, he 
it was who planned the coup d'état by which 
Barras seized upon Pichegru and Barthél- 
emy and put Carnot to flight. But the 
advantage thus gained was unly tempo- 
rary; the constant defeat of the French 
arms by the Allies put the Directory in 
bad odour, and Talleyrand, attacked by 
the violent republicans as a noble and an 
émigré, resigned his appointment. 
Talleyrand first met Napoleon during 
the latter’s visit to Paris after the Peace 
of Campo Formio. Upon his return from 
the Egyptian campaign, Napoleon’s ambi- 
tion was to become one of the Directory. 
But his age was a prohibition that could 
not be surmounted. From their first 
meeting, Talleyrand had assiduously culti- 
vated the friendship of the great general 
in whose daring genius and iron will he 
foresaw the best ruler for France. The 
Directory was weak and divided; at any 
moment mob rule might rise again trium- 
phant; a despotic genius alone could cre- 
ate strength and order out of the chaos to 
which all things had been reduced by the 
Revolution. “ When society is powerless to 


create a government, government must create 
society,”’ was one of his profoundest max- 


ims. And to carry out this maxim he now 
devoted all the powers of his subtle genius. 
The Directory would not admit Napole- 
on among its members; therefore the Di- 
rectory must be destroyed. The first ste 
was to gain over Siéyés, who had succeed- 
ed Pichegru as the head of the Five Hund- 
red, and who had also succeeded Rewbell 
in the Directory ; Siéyés gained over Du- 
cos, and, by a pre-arranged plan, both re- 
signed; the casting vote remained with 
Barras, a weak obstacle in the hands of 
Talleyrand; a body of troops overawed 
the malcontents, and—the Directory was 
no more. : 
Three consuls were appointed — Buon- 
aparte,” Ducos, and Siéyés.* The arch- 
plotter was rewarded with the portfolio of 
the foreign ministry, and from that time 
firmly attached himself to the fortunes of 
the man whose elevation he had secured. 
The confirmation of the consulship for life, 
and the founding of the Order of the Le- 
ion of Honour, were chiefly indebted to 
is exertions. In the debate upon the 
latter, he spoke these profoundly true 
words: “The present age has created a 
great many things, but not a new man- 


* The two latter were afterwards succeeded by 
Cambacérés and Lebrun. 
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kind; if you would legislate practically 
for mankind, you must treat men as what 
they have always been and always are. . . 
In reorganizing human society, you must 
give it those elements which you find in 
every human society.” 

The treaties of Lunéville and Amiens 
were among the first and most successful 
of those diplomatic triumps with which his 
fame as a minister is chiefly associated. 
But there appears to have been nothing 
Machiavellian about his mode of conduct- 
ing negotiations; on the contrary, he is 
said to have always spoken in an open 
straightforward manner, never arguing, 
but always tenaciously sticking to the prin- 
cipal point. Napoleon said that “he always 
turned round the same idea.” 

About the same time he was reconciled 
to the Church of Rome. The Pope wrote 
him an autograph letter, containing a dis- 
pensation that enabled him to marry. The 
lady was one Madame Grandt, whom he 
had first met during his exile in London, 
and who afterwards openly lived with him 
in Paris. Napoleon, expressing himself 
somewhat scandalized at the immoral con- 
nection, commanded that, he should either 
marry her or cease to live with her. Ac- 
cordingly, upon the arrival of the dispen- 
sation, the marriage was celebrated with 
as much privacy as possible. The lady was 
very beautiful, but far from clever. Sev- 
eral stories are told of her bétise ; the best 
known is the following: Having read De- 
foe’s “ Robinson Crusoe,” she was one day 
introduced at dinner to Sir George Robin- 
son; thinking him to be the veritable Cru- 
soe whose adventures she had been read- 
ing, she puzzled him exceedingly with 
questions about his shipwreck and the des- 
ert island, winding up.the absurd scene by 
asking particularly after his man Friday! 
When surprise was expressed at his choice 
of a wife, Talleyrand replied, “A clever . 
wife often compromises her husband, a stu- 

id one only compromises herself.” But 

adame Talleyrand was not always stupid. 
When Napoleon, in congratulating her 
upon her marriage, expressed a hope that 
the errors of Madame Grandt would be 
sunk in Madame Talleyrand, she replied, 
“In that respect I cannot do better than 
follow the admirable example of your 
Majesty.” 

After Napoleon’s coronation there grad- 
ually arose between him and his great min- 
ister a coldness which, in the course of 
time, grew upon the former into an intense 
dislike. It is impossible, in so brief an ar- 





ticle, to more than glance at, without at- 
tempting to explain, the causes ‘of this 
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change. In the first place, Talleyrand was 
opposed to the marriage with Marie Lou- 
ise ; in the second place, he was opposed to 
his master’s schemes of universal conquest, 
for his sagacity forewarned him that one 
serious reverse would crumble his vast em- 
pire into dust. Such counsels excited only 
the indignation of a man drunk with vic- 
tory. 

Was Talleyrand implicated in the mur- 
der of the Duc d’Enghien, and in the 
scheme of the Spanish invasion? These 
are “ historic doubts ” that have been much 
discussed by historians and biographers. 
At Elba, Napoleon distinctly declared that 
those, the worst deeds of his life, were 
counselled by his foreign minister; but 
Napoleon is not an undeniable authority ; 
besides, at that time he was posing him- 
self as a hero of virtue before the eyes of 
Europe, and was desirous of shifting the 
burden of his crimes unto other shoulder:. 
Such an act of impo.itic and useless blood- 
shed was utterly opposed to the cold cal- 
culating character of the diplomatist, 
which, with all its vices, contained noth- 
ing of cruelty or vindictiveness.* With 
the Bourbons he always desired to be on 
good terms; another reason which argues 
equaily against his participation in either 
act. During the Spanish war, however, 
Napoleon wrote him several confidential 
letters couched in a strain which scarcely 
bears out his, Talleyrand’s, assertion that 
he had strongly opposed the expedition. 
The most probable solution of the doubts, 
and that most consonant with his charac- 
ter, may be that, although emphatically 
averse to both those acts of lawless power, 
he closed his eyes and passively submitted 
to the inevitable. 

Created Prince of Benevento, enormously 
ly rich, and broken in health, Talleyrand 
availed himself of the rupture with his Im- 
perial master to resign his office. He did 
not however entirely retire.from diplo- 
macy, but continued from time to tine to 
superintend several important negotia- 
tions. “It is the beginning of the end!” he 
said to Savary when he heard the news of 
the burning of Moscow, and the subse- 
quent disasters of that terrible campaign. 
But although he foresaw that the star of 
Napoleon was setting fast, he was not 


* Amongst all the unsparing insults and oppro- 
brium that Napoleon heaped upon his minister's 
head, in that terrible quarrel between them which 
preceded the latter's resignation, no reference was 
made to this shamefuldeed. Surely in that hour of 
ungovernav'e rage and malice the Emperor would 
not have forgotten this the blackest accusatio» that 
he could have hurled against him? For a full ac- 
count of this celebrated scene see Sir Henry Bul- 
wer’s ‘ Historical Characters.” 
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| guilty of the cold-blooded tergiversation 


that has beenimputedtohim. His urgent 
counsel was “ Peace with Russia at any 
price.” When the Allies were marching 
upon Paris his advice was that the Empress 
should remain in Paris as the only means 
of saving the dynasty. But Joseph Buona- 
parte decided the question by producing a 
letter from his brother, in which it was 
commanded that in the event’of sucha 
crisis a3 that in which they were then in- 
volved Marie Louise should at once retire 
into the provinces.” * “ Now what shall I 
do?” he said to Savary. “Jt does not suit 
every one to be crushed under the ruins of 
an edifice that is overthrown !”’ 

From that hour Talleyrand became the 
arbiter of the destinies of France. The 
Emperor Alexander, who took up his 
abode at the house of the Prince, said: 
“ When I arrived in Paris I had no plan — 
I referred everything to Talleyrand ; he held 
the family of Napoleon in one hand, that of 
the Bourbons in the other —I took what he 
gave me.” “It must be either Buonaparte or 
Louis the Eighteenth,’ was his counsel. 
The result of the conference was a procla- 
ination refusing to treat with any member 
of Napoleon’s family. This at once de- 
stroyed the plan that had been mooted 
of a regency under Marie Louise, and se- 
cured the accession of the Bourbons. 

“ How did you contrive to overthrow the 
Directory, and afterwards Buonaparte him- 
self?” inquired Louis. “ Mon Dieu, Sire! 
I have done nothing for it —there is some- 
thing inexplicable in me that brings misfor- 
tunes upon all those wha neglect me.” At all 
events, Talleyrand did good service to his 
country ir pressing forward a constitution 
to limit the power of that King of whom, 
and of the family, he truly said, that 
in their exile they had learned nothing 
nor forgotten nothing. 

Created Grand Almoner and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, the Prince was despatched 
to the congress at Vienna with secret in- 
structions to endeavour to sow discord be- 
tween the Allies, and thus break up the 
bond of hostility so inimical to the inter- 
ests of France. But the escape of Buona- 
parte from Elba scattered all these plots 
to the winds. 

Napoleon made overtures to win back 
Talleyrand to his cause, but neither inter- 
est nor inclination swayed the diplomatist 


* Napoleon wrote thus: « If Talleyrand wishes 
the Empress to remain in Paris, it is to betray her 


... . beware of that man!” Was this merely an 
ebullition of gall? Was it a suspicion founded upon 
certain premises? Or was the warning warranted 





by ascertained facts? 
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in that direction; the Emperor had re- 
peatedly and grossly insulted him, added 
to which he knew that both France and 
Europe were surfeited with war, and that, 
irresistible as was the storm for the time, 
it could not last. So he retired to Caris- 
bad on pretence that his health required 
the waters. 

The Hundred Days passed away; but 
Louis had determined upon the minister’s 
disgrace. Talleyrand knew this, and, pre- 
ferring to take the initiative, waited upon 
the King at Ghent, the day after Waterloo, 
to request permission to remain at Carls- 
bad. “Certainly M. de Talleyrand, I hear 
the waters are excellent,” was the reply. 
But His Majesty could not so easily rid 
himself of the obnoxious diplomatist.. 
The Duke of Wellington informed him 
that if he wished for the influence of Eng- 
land he must have a man at the head of 
the government in whom England could 
confide. The party of the Constitutional 
Legitimists, through Guizot, demanded 
that a cabinet should be formed with M. 
Guizot at the head; so on the day after 
the polite dismissal at Ghent, M. de Tal- 
leyrand received a mandate to join the 
King at Cambrai. But he had his revenge 
in refusing to form a ministry until the 
King signed a proclamation, the pith of 
which was an acknowledgment of the 
errors of the late reign. 

To the fallen party Talleyrand behaved 
with the utmost clemency, providing num- 
bers of those who wished to quit France 
with money and passports, and reducing 
the proscription list to half the original 
number. 

He retained the premiership of France 
until the 24th of September, 1815. But 
his government was weak, the King hostile. 
The Emperor Alexander had declared that 
the Tuileries could expect nothing from 
St. Petersburg while M. Talleyrand re- 
mained at the head of affairs,* added to 
which the minister foresaw the mischievous 
efforts that would accrue from the violent 
Royalist reaction that was at hand, and 
preferred tendering his resignation to en- 
countering the coming storm. 

From 1815 to 1830 he took no active 
part in politics, unless it was to protest 
against the Spanish war, and to utter a 
defence of the liberty of the press. Much 
of his time was spent at Valengy upon his 
estate. In Paris his drawing-room vied 
in magnificence, and in the brilliancy of 


* The Emperor Alexander conceived an inveter- 
ate dislike to Talleyrand for the ys that Rus- 
sian interests received at his hands during the con- 
gress at Vienna. 





its society, with the royal palaces — being 
a second and almost greater court. Here, 
paying homage to the great diplomatist, 
assembled all the beauty, all the wit, all 
the riches, and all the intellect of the 
Restoration. But he was no longer the 
gay abbé, tne petit-maitre of Du Barry’s 
boudoir, with whom every woman was in 
love. The picture of him drawn by Lady 
Morgan in 1816 is not an attractive one. 

“ Cold, immovable,” she writes, “ neither 
absent nor reflective, but impassable; no 
colour varying'the livid pallor of his face, 
no expression betraying his impenetrable 
character. For the moment one could not 
tell whether he were dead or living; 
whether the heart beat or the brain 
throbbed no mortal observer could verify ; 
from the soul of that man the world is 
disdainfully excluded ; if one might hazard 
a conjecture after what we have seen, it is 
to recognize in him the enigmatical sphinx 
who said ‘Speech was given to conceal 
our thoughts.’ Neither the most tender 
love, the most devoted friendship, nor any 
community of interests would make that 
face, which can only be compared to a book 
in a dead language, speak.” 

Another writer, pursuing the same theme, 
says, “ To baffle his penetrating sagacity 
you must not only not speak, but not 
think. It was not only by his language 
that he concealed his thoughts, but by his 
silence.” 

On account of the numerous bons mots, 
and epigrams that claim him for parent 
Talleyrand is commonly thought to have 
been a briiliant conversationalist and a 
flippant wit. Lamartine, however, has 
given us quite a different picture in the 
following passage: “A taste for lively 
sallies and epigrams has been attributed to 
him which he did not possess. He was, on 
the contrary, slow, careless, natural, some- 
what idle in expression, always infallible 
in precision. His sentences were not 
flashes of light, but condensed reflections 
in a few words.” 

On the first day of the revolution of 
July he made no sign. On the third he 
sent his secretary to St. Cloud to see if 
the King were still there. Upon being 
informed of the departure for Rambouillet, 
he dispatched a paper to Madame Ade- 
laide at Neuillet, containing these words: 
“ Madame can put every confidence in the 
bearer, who is my secretary.” “ When 
she has read it,” he said to the secretary, 
“let it be burned or brought back to me; 
then tell her that not a moment is to be 
lost — Duc d’Orleans must be here to- 
morrow; let him take the title of Lieuten- 
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ant-General of the Kingdom, which has 
been already accorded to him; the rest 
will come.” 

Upon the accession of Louis Philippe 
he undertook the embassy to St. James’, 
and obtained the recognition of England 
for the new Sovereign. Thus he did for 
fourth time change the dynasty of France! 
His last diplomatic labours were to tide 
over the Belgian difficulties and to assist 
in the formation of the quadruple alliance. 

The end was coming fast. To gratify 
his’ family, but not from personal con- 
viction, he consented to make his peace 
with the church. During his last hours 
his rooms were filled with the flower of 
Parisian society. Louis Philippe himself 
visited his deathbed. Those last hours are 
well described in the following quotation : 
“M. de Talleyrand was seated upon the side 
of his bed, supported in the arms of his 
secretary. It was evident that death had 
set his seal upon that marble brow; yet I 
was struck with the still existing vigour 
of the countenance. It seemed as if all the 
life which had once sufficed to furnish the 
whole being was now contained in the 
brain. From time to time he raised up 
his head, throwing back with a sudden 
movement the long grey locks which im- 
peded his sight, and gazed around; and, 
then, as if satisfied with the result of his 
examination, a smile would pass across his 
features and his head would again fall 
upon his bosom. He saw death approach- 
ing neither with shrinking nor fear, nor 
yet with any affectation of scorn or de- 
fiance.” 

He «lied May 17, 1838, aged 84. 

“ He possessed a mixture of the firmness 
of Richelieu, knowing how to select a 
party, the finesse of Mazarin, knowing how 
to elude it; the restlessness and factious 
readiness of the Cardinal de Retz, with a 
little of the magnificent gallantry of the 
Cardinal de Rohan,” says a French writer ; 
thus connecting him, by comparison, with 
all his great predecessors in statecraft. 

Guizot thus sums up his character: 
“ Out of a crisis or a congress he is neither 
skilful nor powerful. A man of court and 
of diplomacy, not of government, and less 
of a free government than any other; he 
excelled in treating by conversation, by 
an agreeableness of manner, by the skil- 
ful employment of his social relations with 
isolated people ; but authority of character, 
fecundity of talent, promptitude of resolu- 
tion, power of eloquence, sympathetic in- 
telligence with general ideas and public 
passions, all these great means of acting 
upon mankind at large he entirely wanted. 





. +. Ambitious and indolent, flattering 
and disdainful, he was a consummate cour- 
tier in the art of pleasing and serving with- 
our servility; supple and amenable to the 
highest degree when it was useful to his 
fortunes; always preserving the air of 
independence; an unscrupulous politician, 
indifferent to the means and almost to the 
end, provided that it Secured his personal 
success; more bold than profound in his 
views, coldly courageous in peril, adapted 
for the grand affairs of an absolute govern- 
ment; butin the great air and the great 
day of liberty he was out of his element, 
and was incapable of action.” 

Talleyrand could neither love nor hate ; 
he was a passionless man; he never com- 
mitted a cruel or vindictive action, and 
never a purely motiveless generous one. 
Every thought, feeling, plan of his nature 
revolved round one great centre — SELF. 
He could not, as a great statesman, have 
created a broad, comprehensive scheme of 
government; his own petty interests ever 
dwarfed his ideas. In him the r.asoning 
faculty was largely developed, the imagin- 
ative not at all; he trusted to no deduc- 
tions, to no speculations that were not 
rigidly derived from his own personal ex- 
periences : hence his views, although won- 
derfully correct, were never all-comprehen- 
sive. He understood mankind sectionally ; 
hecould almost infillibly foresee how each 
section would act singly; but of that 
“touch of nature that makes the whole 
world kin” — of those subtle links that 
can mass mankind as a whole, and by 
which all great rulers have swayed their 
worlds, he knew nothing. Because no 
process of mathematical reasoning, no 
experience, however extended, can deduce 
them; their existence can only be revealed 
by the inspiration of those creative facul- 
ties of the mind that revealed to Shake- 
speare a Macbeth and a Hamlet. 

He worked for the greatness of France, 
because upon the greatness of France de- 
pended the greatness of Talleyrand. He 
was purely a cynic—the well-being of 
mankind never for a moment entered into 
his calculations. To him the world was a 
chess-board— mankind the pieces; he 
ranged his kings and his queens, his bish- 
ops and his generals, and played them one 
against the other; when the game was 
exhausted and the sovereign was encom- 
passed by enemies beyond all hope of 
escape, he cried “ Checkmate,” and began 
the game afresh. It was said of him, 
« Like a cat, he always falls upon his feet ; 
cats do not follow their masters, they are 
faithful to — the house.” 
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His vices were those of the age in which 
he was educated; his licentiousness, his 
cynicism, his scepticism, his selfish con- 
tempt for mankind, were learned in the 
boudoir of Du Barry. In reason and in 
action, he was of the nineteenth century; 
in thought and feeling, he was of the 
ancien régime. His liberalism had been 
learned in the school of Voltaire; he ac- 
cepted the advance of political ideas as a 
necessity, but with no sympathy. “The 
thoughts,” he said, “of the greatest num- 
ber of intelligent persons in any age or 
country are sure, with few more or less 
fluctuations, to becorne in the end the pub- 
lic opinion of their age or community.” 
And he always yielded to public opinion. 

While attached to any government, he 
served it faithfully and zealously ; and in 
all his tergiversations he scrupulously 
retained the outward forms of decency, 
reserving to himself a respectable excuse 
for his defection: “ I have never kept fealty 
to any one longer than he has himself been 
obedient to common-sense,” he said. 

The most brilliant of his talents was a 
marvellous and almost prophetic foresight, 
in proof of which I extract the two follow- 
ing quotations from his writings. The 
prophecy contained in the first is rapidly 
coming to pass; that contained in the 
second has just been wonderfully fulfilled : 

“Upon the side of America, Europe 
should always keep her eyes open, and 
furnish no pretence for recrimination or 
reprisals. America grows each day. She 
will become a colossal power, and the 
time may arrive when, brought into closer 
communion with Europe by means of new 
discoveries, she will desire to have her say 
in our affairs, and put in her hand as well. 
Political prudence then imposes upon the 
government of the Old World to scrupu- 
lously watch that no pretext is given her 
for such an interference. The day that 
America sets her foot in Europe, peace and 
security will be banished for many years.” 

“Dé not let us deceive ourselves; the 
European balance that was established by 
the congress of Vienna will not last for 
ever. It will be overturned some day; 
but it promises us some years of peace. 
The greatest danger that threatens it in 
the future are the aspirations that are 
growing universal in central Germany. 
The necessities of self-defence and a com- 
mon peril have prepared all minds for 
Germanic unity. That idea will continue 
to develop until some day one of the great 
powers who make part of the Confedera- 
tion will desire to realize that unity for its 
ewn profit. Austria is not to be feared, 
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being composed of pieces that have no 
unity among themselves. It is then 
Prussia who ought to be watched; she 
will try, and if she succeeds ail the con- 
ditions of the balance of power will be 
changed ; it will be necessary to seek for 
Europe new bases and a new organization.” 


From London Society. 
THE KING LEAR OF THE RUSSIAN 
STEPPES. 
TRANSLATED FROM IVAN TOURGUENEFP, 
BY MRS. BURY PALLISER. 


OnE winter’s evening, a party of college 
friends had assembled together, and the 
conversation turned upon Shakspeare, and 
upon the different characters in his plays, 
which were all drawn with such astonish- 
ing truthfulness that each one could name 
an Othello, a Hamlet, or a Falstaff, as 
among the persons they had chanced to 
meet.— “ And I, gentlemen,” said our host, 
“have known a King Lear.” And he be- 
gan his narrative. 

“] passed my early youth in the country, 
in the domain of my mother, a rich Rus- 
sian landed proprietor in the government 
of X . The most striking impres- 
sion that has remained upon my memory, 
is the person of Martin Petrovitch Khar- 
lof, our nearest neighbour. In my life I 
never saw any one like him. Imagine a 
man of gigantic stature, with an enormous 
body, upon which was set. without any ap- 
pearance of neck, a monstrous head, sur- 
mounted by a tangled mass of greyish, 
yellow hair, almost joining his shaggy eye- 
brows. On his sunburnt face was a broad, 
flat nose, little blue eyes, and a small 
mouth. His voice was hoarse but sono- 
rous. The expression of his face was not 
disagreeable; there was a certain grand- 
eur in it, but so strange, so extraordinary. 
And then, what arms, what legs, what 
shoulders! Summer an winter Kharlof 
wore a kind of tunic of greenish cloth, con- 
fined at the waist by a Circassian belt. I 
never saw him wear a cravat. He breathed 
slowly and heavily like a bullock, and 
walked noiselessly. Hig Herculean strength 
inspired the respect of all the country 
round, and various legends were circula- 
ted relating to it. It was affirmed that one 
day, on meeting a bear, he felled it to the 
earth with his fist; and that, on another 
occasion, having surprised a peasant in 
nis orchard, in the act of stealing his bee- 
hives, he flung him over the hedge, to- 
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gether with the horse and cart he had 
brought to carry away his plunder. But 
Kharlof did not pride himself on his physi- 
cal strength so much as upon his birth, 
his position, and the mental superiority 
fur which he gave himself credit. My 
mother received him with special kind- 
ness, for he had saved her life, twenty 
years ago, by stopping her carriage on 
the edge of a deep ravine into which the 
horses had fallen. The shafts and harness 
were broken, but Kharlof never left his 
hold of the wheel, though the blood was 
starting from his finger-nails. It was my 
mother who had given him his wife, an 
orphan reared in her own house. She 
died young, leaving two daughters, the 
eldest of whom was married. 

“ Kharlof, was a good landed proprietor. 
Of the obedience of his peasantry it were 
idle to speak. Large and heavy as he was, 
he never went on foot, but drove a low 
droski, drawn by an old, decrepid horse, 
bearing the scar of a wound it had re- 
ceived in battle. Behind the droski sat 
always his little Cossack boy, Maximka. 

“] have already said that my mother 
treated Kharlof with respect. She saw in 
him a kind of devoted giant who, if needs 
be, would not hesitate to fight a whole 
army of revolted serfs. Besides, he was 


loyal, never borrowed money, never drank, 
and, if he was deficient in education, was 


not wanting in intelligence. Who would 
have thought this giant, so confident in 
his own powers, was subject to fits of mel- 
ancholy? They would come on without 
any apparent cause, and he would then 
shut himself up in his room, and call his 
Cossack boy to read or sing to him —the 
colossus Kharlof feared death. 

“ Men of great physical power are gen- 
erally phlegmatic, but this was not his 
case. His wrath was easily aroused, and 
no one had the power of more readily ir- 
ritating him than the brother of his de- 
ceased wife, a contemptible little being, 
half buffoon, half parasite, who lived with 
us. His name was Bitschkof, but he al- 
ways bore the sobriquet of Souvenir. 

I was anxious to see Kharlof’s house, 
and one day proposed to return with him ; 
it was situated on the top of a hill. We 
entered the courtyard. On one side was 
an old habitation with thatched roof, on 
the other a newly built house. ‘See,’ 
said Kharlof, ‘in what a hovel my father 
lived, and look at the palace I have built 
for myself.’ It was so slightly built, it 
looked like a castle of cards. Five or six 
dogs, each one uglier than the other, sa- 
lated us with furious barkings. .‘ These 
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are our shepherd dogs,’ said Kharlof, ‘ of 
the true Crimean race. Be quiet, you 
rascals, or I wiil hang you all.’ 

“A young man in a long nankeen coat 
appeared at the doorstep of the new house, 
and reverentially assisted his father-in-law 
to alight. ‘Anna,’ called Kharlof, ‘the 
son of Natalia Nicolavna condescends to 
visit us. We must entertain him. Ar- 
range the table immediately. Where is 
little Evlampia?’ 

“*She is not at home; she is gone to 
the fields to gather corn-flowers.’ Evlam- 
pia was the younger daughter, and her 
father’s favourite. In a few minutes all 
was ready. Surprised at the rapidity with 
which Kharlof’s orders were executed, I 
followed him into the dining-room, where, 
on a table covered with a white-patterned 
red cloth, was laid out the repast, consist- 
ing of curds, cream, wheaten bread, and 
powdered sugar, mixed with cinnamon. 
While I was eating, Kharlof fell asleep. 
Anna stood before me perfectly motion- 
less, her eyes fixed upon the ground, and 
through the window, I could see her hus- 
band leading my horse up and down the 
courtyard, polishing with his hands the 
curb chain which he had detached from 
the bridle. 

“My mother did not like Kharlof’s 
eldest daughter. She thought her 
proud. Towards my mother, she was 
cold and reserved, though she had placed 
her at school, found her a husband, and 
presented her on the day of her marriage 
with a thousand roubles and an Indian 
shawl. Anna was the terror of the wives 
and daughters of the peasants. 

“Kharlof woke up. ‘Anna,’ he said, 
‘play something on the piano, that pleases 
these young gentlemen.’ I turned my 
head, and saw the pitiable semblance of a 
harpsichord in the corner of the room. 

“*T obey, father, but I can play nothing 
which would interest the gentleman; and, 
besides, the strings are all broken.’ 

“«Then,’ said Kharlof, ‘ Volodka* shalh 
show you the granary,’ calling to his son- 
in-law, who was still walking my horse up 
and down. Vladimir Slotkire was an 
orphan whom my mother had sent to the 
village school, and afterwards married to. 
Anna. She called him her little Jew, ana 
his hooked nose, black eyes, and red lips 
were quite of the Oriental type. A thirst 
for gain was the leading feature in his 
character. , : 

“Tn one of the turns of the road, I met 
the second daughter of Kharlof. A wreath. 


* The diminutive of Viadimir. 
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of corn-flowers encircled her head. We 
saluted each other in silence. Evlampia 
was less beautiful than her sister, but of a 
different stamp. Tall and strongly made, 
everything in her was ona large scale — 
head, limbs, hands, teeth, and, above all, 
her eyes of a dull blue with heavy eyelids. 
This monumental being was a true daugh- 
ter of Kharlof. Her plait of fair hair was 
so long she was obliged to twist it three 
times round her head. There was some- 
thing wild, almost ferocious, in the ex- 
pression of hereyes. ‘She is untameable, 
of Cossack blood,’ said Kharlof. In my 
heart, she intimidated me; this colossal 
being too closely resembled her father. 

“One day, towards -evening, in the 
month of June, Kharlof was announced. 
My mother was astonished, as he never 
paid such late visits. When he entered 
the room, he threw himself upon a chair 
near the door, and looked so pale, the ex- 
pression of his face so disturbed, that my 
mother exclaimed, ‘Speak, speak; some- 
thing has happened. Has your fit of mel- 
ancholy returned ?’ 

“Kharlof knit his brow. ‘ No, it is not 
my melancholy; that comes on at the full 
of the moon. Allow me to ask you one 

uestion, madam, What do you think of 
eath ?’ 

“«Of what?’ said my mother, somewhat 
startled. 

“«T have just had a nocturnal hallucina- 
tion,’ he said, in a low tone, ‘a nocturnal 
hallucination,’ he repeated, ‘I am a great 
seer of visions.’ Kharlof gave a deep sigh, 
and continued, ‘ About a week back — it 
was exactly on the eve of St. Peter —I 
laid down to rest myself, and fell asleep. 
Suddenly, I saw enter my room a black 
colt, which began to gambol and grin at 
me with his teeth. And then, this same 
colt turned round and gave me a kick on 
the left elbow, in the most sensitive part, 
and I awoke. My left arm was powerless, 
and so was my left leg. It is paralysis, I 
said to myself. By degrees circulation re- 
turned, but a creeping sensation ran 
through all my joints, and as soon as I 
open the palm of my hand, it begins 
again.’ 

“« But, Martin Petrovitch, you have been 
only lying upon your arm when asleep.’ 

“*No, madam, it is not what you are 
pleased to say. It is a warning I have re- 
ceived; it is the announcement of my 
death. Consequently, I come to tell you 
my intentions without loss of time. Not 
wishing that death should take me una- 
wares, I, the humble slave of the Almighty, 
have determined to divide, in my lifetime, 





all my property between my two daugh- 
ters, Anna and Evlampia.’ 

“¢* A reasonable idea, only it appears to 
me you are in too great a hurry.’ 

«And as I desire in this same affair,’ 
continued Kharlof, ‘to observe the neces- 
sary legal forms, I beg of your son Dmtri, 
and to my relation, Bitschkof, I prescribe 
it as a duty, to witness the accomplishment 
of the formal act, and the giving over pos- 
session to my daughters Anna and Evlam- 
pia; which act is to be accomplished the 
day ‘after to-morrow, at noon, in my own 
domain of Jeskovo, with the participation 
of the authorities who have been invited 
to attend.’. Kharlof had great difficulty 
in delivering this formal speech, which he 
had evidently learned by heart. 

“¢Ts it yourself,’ asked my mother, ‘ who 
has prepared this act of division?’ 

“* Yes, and I have sent it in; and the 
tribunal of the district has received the 
necessary order to attend.’ He rose slow- 
ly to go. ‘But wait,’ cried my mother, 
‘Do you really make over everything to 
your daughters, without any reservation ?’ 

“¢ Certainly, without reserve.’ 

“¢ And where will you live?’ 

“*Where will I live? why, in my own 
house, as I have done till now. What 
change would you have?’ 

“* But, are you sure of your daughters, 
and of your son-in-law ?’ 

*“*Isit of Volodka you speak ? of that 
beggar? I will make him do as I will. 
What power has he? And my daughters! 
they will feed, clothe, and house me till my 
death. Is it not their most sacred duty?’ 

“* Assuredly ; only — excuse me for say- 
ing so, Martin Petrovitch — your eldest 
daughter is full of pride, and the second 
has the look of a wolf.’ 

“Natalie Nicolavna!’ exclaimed Khar- 
lof, ‘what are saying? Good heavens! 
They, my daughters, wanting in obedience! 
an idea not to be dreamt of. What! re- 
sist a father! and incur the curse that 
would await them. They who have passed 
their lives in trembling submission, and of 
a sudden to ” a suffocating cough here 
seized Kharlof, and my mother hastened 
to compose him. 

“¢ Only, I cannot understand,’ she urged, 
‘why this immediate division. After you, 
the property will go to them. 1 suppose 
your melancholy is the cause of all this.’ 

“* Ah,’ returned Kharlof, with some irri- 
tation, ‘you always throw my melancholy 
in my teeth. It is perhaps a force from 
above that now acts upon me. I make 
this immediate division because I will it. 
I, of my own person, by my own power, 
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fix what shall henceforth belong to each ; 
and each of them having received my gift, 
shall feel grateful for it, and faithfully ex- 
ecute the will of their father and benefac- 
tor.” Here Kharlof’s voice faltered. ‘I 
wish you good morning, madam, and you 
sir,’ he said, turning to me; ‘I shall have 
the honour of seeing you the day after to- 
morrow at my house.’ 

“My imother looked at Kharlof as he 
went away, and shook her head. ‘This 
promises no good,’ she murmured. 

“On the day appointed, our family 
coach, drawn by four horses and driven by 
our nead coachmen, a stout, patriarchal 
figure, with long grey beard, drew majesti- 
cally up to the door. The importance of 
the act Kharlof was about to accomplish, 
and the solemnity of his invitation had re- 
acted upon my mother, and she ordered 
this state equipage, and desired us to ap- 
pear in full dress to do honour to her pro- 
tégé. In half an hour we reached the 
house; the dog saluted us with his howl- 
ing, and the numerous children of the ser- 
vants, who generally swarm in the court- 
yards, with wooden crosses round their 
pecks, had all disappeared. Slotkine re- 
ceived us at the threshold. We entered 
the room, in the middle of which sat the 
motionless form of Kharlof; he had put 
on his militia jacket, a bronze medal was 
on his breast, his sword at his side, his left 
hand was placed on its hilt, while his right 
rested upon a pile of papers on the table. 
He did not stir, he appeared even not to 
breathe. He scarcely saluted us, but, 
pointing to a row of chairs, desired us to 
take our places. On the right were his 
two daughters in full dress; Anna in a 
green gown anda yellow belt, Evlampia in 
rose colour and cerise. On the left sat 
the priest, an aged man, whose sad eyes, 
worn cassock and ragged boots betokened 
a life of poverty and labour. Next to him 
were the attorney and the ispravnik, or 
head of the pglice of the district. I was 
seated near Souvenir, and my mother’s 
steward, Lizinski, beside me. When we 
were all placed, Kharlof raised himself to 
his full height and began, ‘I have invited 
you, gentlemen, because I feel I am grow- 
ing old; my infirmities oppressme. I have 
received a warning, and the hour of death, 
as you know, comes upon us asa thief in the 
night; in consequence of which, I do not 
wish that death should take me unawares. 
I,the slave of the Almighty,’ and he re- 
peated, word for word, the phrase he had 
used tomy mother. ‘Conformably to the 
decizion ] have taken,’ he continued, point- 
ing to the pile of papers on the table, ‘this 
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formal act has been drawn up, and you 
shail hear, point by point, my intentions. 
Approach,’ says Kharlof to his son-in-law, 
who stood in an humble posture at the 
door, ‘ read, it would fatigue me.’ 

“ Slotkine took the paper, and began to 
read with a clear but tremulous voice. 
The shares of the sisters were fixed with 
the most minute precision. From time to 
time Kharlof interrupted the reading, 
‘Listen, Anna, this is for you, as a reward 
for your zeal. Of that I make you a 
present, my little Evlampia.’ The two 
sisters bowed, and Kharlof gazed on them 
with unmoved gravity. The seignorial 
manor (that.is, the new house) was assign- 
ed to Evlampia, the younger daughter, 
according to ancient usage. Kharlof re- 
served to himself the right of occupying 
the room he then inhabited, and also 
assigned to himself his complete mainten- 
ance, and an allowance of ten roubles a 
month for his clothing. The last clause 
in the deed he read himself, ‘ That these 
wishes of a father may be accomplished by 
his daughters religiously and unchanged, 
as a law of the Almighty; for after Him, 
I am their father and their head, and haye 
no account to render to any one, any more 
than I have ever rendered. And if my 
daughters carry out my will, my fatherly 
benediction shall be on their heads, but if 
they fail to carry out my will — which 
heaven forbid—my curse will fall upon 
them now, henceforth, and to all eternity.’ 
Kharlof closed the paper and waved it 
over his head. Anna threw herself upon 
her knees, and struck the ground with her 
forehead. ‘And you, Evlampia?’ said 
Kharloff. She reddened, and also bowed 
herself to theearth. ‘ Now rise and sign,” 
said Kharlof. ‘Sign here, [ am grateful 
and accept, Anna; here, I am grateful and 
accept, Evlampia.’ The two women sign- 
ed, as directed.. A minute’s silence ftol- 
lowed; Kharlof let a sob escape, and then 
said, in a low voice, ‘ Now all is yours.’ 
His daughters and son-in-law exchanged 
looks, and approaching, kissed him upon 
the arm between the elbow and the shoul- 
der. The ispravnik then read the legal 
act, and, advancing upon the doorstep 
with the sisters, announced the event to 
the peasants of Kharlof, enjoining them 
submission to their new proprietors — an 
admonition he might have dispensed with, 
for I never saw more humble countenances, 
or peasants more tutored to obedience, 
than those of Kharlof. Dressed in patched 
caftans and tattered tunics, their waists 
tightly confined by their belts, as is re- 
quired on solemn occasions, they stood 
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motionless as statues of stone, and each! He struck the table with such violence 


time the ispravnik addressed them, they 
made a profound .obeisance. Notwith- 
standing the entreaties of the ispravnik, 
Kharlof refused to show himself with his | 
daughters. ‘My subjects,’ he said, ‘ will! 
obey my will without my presence ;’ aus 
asif to exhibit his power for the last time, 
he suddenly put his head out of the win- 
dow, roared out, in a stentorian voice, 
‘Obedience!’ and hastily closed the case- 
ment. The peasants appeared stupefied. 

“ At last came the time for the repast. 
When the inevitable bottle of champagne 
appeared — champagne made on the banks 
of the Don —the ispravnik proposed the 
healths of the new proprietors and that 
of the magnanimous Martin Petrovitch 
Kharlof. At the word magnanimous, Slot- 
kine gave an enthusiastic cry, and rushed 
to embrace his benefactor. Then occurred 
a disagreeable incident. Souvenir sud- 
denly rose, and with a fiendish laugh, 
exclaimed, ‘ Magnanimous! magnanimous, 
indeed; we shall see how he feels when he 
is turned out, bare-backed, into the snow.’ 
*What are you raving about, fool?’ said 
Kharlof, with contempt. ‘ Fool!’ replied 
Souvenir; ‘ we shall soon see who the fool 
is!’ ©How dare you insult our revered 
benefactor?’ cried Slotkine; ‘you know, 
if he had the slightest wish, he would not 
hesitate to tear up the act of donation he 
has so generously granted us.’ 

“*But that would not prevent your 
turning him out in the snow,’ said Souve- 
bir. 

«“¢ Silence!’ cried Kharlof, in a thunder- 
ing voice. ‘If I were to strike you, 
Bitschkof, a heap of dirt would alone re- 
main where you now stand. And yon, 
young cur,’ he said, turning to Slotkine, 
‘hold your tongue, and presume not to 

ut in your nose where you are not called. 

f I, Martin Petrovitch Kharlof, had de- 
cided upon this act, who can destroy it; 
who,’in the whole world, can oppose my 
_ will?’ 

“‘Martin Petrovitch,’ began the attor- 
ney, ‘ you have just accomplished a great 
action; but if—which heaven forbid — 
instead of the gratitude which is your due, 
you should meet with some great affront 

“TI glanced my eye upon the sisters. 
Anna appeared to devour the words he 
was speaking. I never saw the face of a 
woman more wicked and more venomous, 
yet more strangely beautiful. Evlaimpia 

ad turned away; a smile more contemp- 
tuous than ever was on her lips. Kharlof 
rose to speak, but his voice forsook him. 





that everything rattled in the room. 

“*Father,’ Anna hastened to say, ‘that 
gentleman little knows u:, to speak thus. 
You are wrong to let it make you angry.’ 
Kharlof looked at Evlampia, but she re- 
mained stolidly silent. ‘Ithank you, 
danghter Anna,’ said Kharlof, in a low 
voice; ‘I rely upon you and upon your 
husband. As for you, sir, you are not 
made to judge Martin Kharlof; your in- 
telligence does not reach so high. The 
thing is decided; my decision will not 
change. Iam no longer master here; I 
am a visitor; and as such I use my privi- 
lege to retire.” He turned round, and 
walked slowly out of the room. 

«The next day Kharlof came to dine 
with my mother, who referred to the inci- 
dents of the preceding day. * Yes,’ said 
Kharlof, ‘something passed a little serious, 
but what I have upon my heart is not the 
idle words of Souvenir, but the bearing 
of Evlampia. She was a stone—a real 
statue. She feels nothing. Why did she 
not say to herself, my father must be very 
ill, must feel his end approaching, thus to 
give us up all he has; but not a word, 
not a look; she bowed to the ground, but 
not in gratitude.’ 

“¢ Why, Kharlof, said my mother, ‘ you 
seem to complain; you begin to repent 
and be afraid of the step you have taken.’ 

“ This wounded him to the quick. All 
his pride arose. ‘Iam not among those 
who complain or are afraid. ‘This earthly 
globe shall be dissolved before I fail in my 
word, or that I fear or regret what I have 
done. As for my daughters, they will 
never depart from t!eir obedience to their 
father to all eternity.’ 

“ The death of her brother-in-law called 
my mother away, and it was three months 
before we came back to our home. 


“ The first news my servant gave me, on 
my return, was that large figcks of wood- 
cocks had arrived, and that they were 
plentiful in the birch woods of Jeskova, 
the domain of Kharlof. I started directly, 


and had a good day’s sport. On my 
way homewards I saw a peasant plough- 
ing near the wayside, and immediately 
recognized in the miserable, starved beast 
he was belabouring, the favourite animal 
Kharlof used to drive. 

“13 Martin Kharlof dead,’ I inquired, 
‘that you have his horse?’ 

«* Oh, no,’ he answered, ‘ but it has been 
taken and sold. Many things have hap- 
pened during your absence. Mr. Slotkine 
is master now.’ 
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“¢ And Martin Petrovitch ?’ 

“He has become a merecipher. Some 
fine morning he will be turned out of 
doors.” 

“ When I went in I found something had 
disturbed my mother. She sent suddenly 
for Lizinski, and said, ‘Send a carriage to- 
morrow morning for Mr. Kharlof, and de- 
sire him to come here, as I hear he has no 
longer one at his disposal, and tell him I 
must absolutely see him. Tell, also, Slot- 
kine, I order him to appear before me; 
mind, I order him.’ 

“*Martin Petrovitch will not obey,’ 
whispered Souvenir; ‘ you cannot imagine 
what he has become.’ 

“His prediction was verified. My 

mother wrote him a letter with her own 
hand. Ie sent for answer, written upon a 
piece of dirty paper, ‘Before heaven, I 
cannot — shame would kill me. Let me 
disappear, thank you; do not torment 
me.’ 
“Slotkine’s interview with my mother 
did not occupy a quarter of an hour. She 
declared he should never ayain enter her 
presence ; and ‘if Kharlof’s daughters dare 
to present themselves —for they have im- 
pudence for anything,’ she said, ‘show 
them the dvor. That miserable Jew,’ she 
continued, ‘ whom I have taken out of the 
mire to make a man of, has the audacity 
to tell me I have no right to interfere with 
what does not concern me, and that Mar- 
tin Petrovitch is treated w:th too much 
indulgence —the ungrateful little toad!’ 

“Determined to see Kharlof, I again set 
out with my gun to Jeskova. Suddenly I 
heard steps behind ine, and Slotkine came 
out of the thicket. [His face bore no trace 
of the obsequious humility with which, 
four months back, he was polishing the 
curb of my bridle when waiking my horse 
up and down his father-in-law’s court-yvard. 
‘Have you killed many woodcocks?’ he 
asked. * You are aware you are shooting 
in our wood; but I give you leave. Your 
mother was very angry with me yesterday, 
and would hear of no explanation. I de- 
clave solemuly it is impdssible to treat 
Martin Petrovitch otherwise; he is quite 
childish.’ 

«+ But why have you sold his horse?’ 

“*Why? A fine question! What use 
was it? Only to eat hay without profit. 
If Martin Petroviteh wishes to go out he 
has only to ask; we never refuse him, un- 
less the horse is at work. Then there is 
that little vagabond Cossack,’ he continued. 
‘Martin Petrovitch complains we have 
taken him from him. What use was he to 
us? Now we have apprenticed him ty a 
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saddler; and when he has learned his trade 
he will pay us a yearly sum.’ . 

«“¢Who, then, now reads to Martin Petro- 
vitch ?’ 

“*Read! What an idea, to read at his 
age! He had but one book, and that, I 
am thankful to say, has disappeared.’ 

“¢ And who shaves him now ?’ 

“ Slotkine assumed an affable laugh, as 
if it were a good joke, and replied, ‘ No 
one; at first he singed his beard with a 
candle; now he lets it grow. Martin 
Petrovitch is clothed and fed — what can 
he want besides? Has he not declared 
that he desires nothing more in this world, 
but what is for the good of his soul? Be- 
sides, he ought to recollect that, put it 
which way you please, all now belongs to 
us. He complains we do not pay his al- 
lowance. What does he require money 
for? he wants for nothing. I assure you 
we treat him well. Now, there are the 
rooms, for instance, he occupies; we want 
them badly for ourselves, for we have no 
space to turn in. Then, we try to pro- 
vide him occupation. Last St. Peter’s day 
I bought him some fish-hooks — excellent 
English hooks, very dear. The pond ‘is 
full of tench, and he has only to sit at the 
edge and fish all day — what better occu- 
pation for an old man? Martin Petro-, 
vitch himself approves. You know what 
a hot, violent man he was; now he has 
become quite quiet. Your mother is, 
angry with me. She isa great lady, and 
holds to power as much as did formerly 
Martin Petrovitch. Come and judge for 
yourself, and, if an opportunity offers, say 
aword in our favour. I have the honour 
to salute you. Kill as many woodcocks 
as you like. They are birds of passage, 
and belong to nobody; but if a hare, 
crosses your path, spare it—it is our 
game.’ 

“When left to myself, I exclaimed,, 
‘ How is it that Kharlof has not before this 
exterminated Slotkine ? He must be sub- 
dued indeed.’ 

“ At the end of the garden was the pond, 

“*Has Khanof indeed turned fisher- 
man?’ I asked myself. I looked round, 
and at the bottom of a forest of rushes I 
saw a greyish mass. It was indeed Khar- 
lof, without cap, his hair dishevelled, a 
kind of linen overcoat rent at every seam, 
his legs doubled under him : he was seated, 
motionless, on the bare mud. His whole 
appearance was so strange that my dog 
stopped short, and began to growl. Khar- 
lof raised his head, and looked at me like 
a wild man. My heart beat violently as I 
approached and saluted him. ‘ You are 
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there, catching fish, Martin Petrovitch,’ I 
said. 

«+ Yes, fishing,’ he answered, in a hoarse 
voice, and gave a jerk with his rod, at the 
end of which was a piece of string, and no 
hook; and I perceived he had no worms 
for bait. 

“¢ But your hook is broken.’ 

“« Broken,’ he repeated, passing his hand 
across his eyes. ‘Is it the son of ‘Natalia 
Nicolavna?’ said he, after some minutes’ 

ause. He still appeared to me a giant, 
ut so thin, such rags, such a wreck. 

*“¢ Yes,’ I answered, ‘I am the son of 
Natalia Nicolavna; she is much concerned 
at your refusing to go to see her.’ 

“* Have you been there?’ said Kharlof, 
ointing to the house. ‘Go now. What 
ave you to do here? Useless to talk 

with me. Go to the house; all goes on 

wonderfully. My daughters are such ex- 

cellent housewives. As for me, I am 
rown old. 
est for me.’ 

“*Fine quiet, indeed!’ I exclaimed. 
‘Martin Petrovitch, you must come to 
us.’ 

“Kharlof gave me a sad glance. ‘Go, 
my friend, go.’ 

“Do not refuse my mother; she will 
send her carriage for you.’ 

&* Go.’ 

*¢ Come, let yourself be persuaded. Why 
remain here to torment yourself?’ 

** How torment myself?’ 

«“¢T mean you are wrong to be as you 
are.’ Kharlof seemed to reflect, and. 
. emboldened by his silence, I determined 
to press him still further. Recollect I was 
only fifteen. ‘Martin Petrovitch,’ I cried, 
while I placed myself by his side, ‘I know 
the shameful way in which you are treated: 
what a situation it is for you. But why 
lose courage? You have certainly com- 
mitted an imprudence in giv.ng up all to 
your daughters — it was great, it was gen- 
erous. But if they show ingratitude it is 
your part to return it with scorn, and not 
give yourself up to melancholy.’ 

«“* Leave me,’ murmured ‘Kharlof, grind- 
ing his teeth, and his eyes which he kept 
fixed upon the pond, becoming inflamed 
with rage. ‘ Begone.’ 

“¢*But Martin Petrovitch 

“+ Begone, [ say, or I will kill you. I 
will throw you into the water, to teach 
you to dare to come and disturd an old 
man with yourimbecile advice — brat that 
you are.’ 

“*He is gone mad,’ I thought. Looking 
at him, I saw Kharlof was crying. Small 
tears silently trickled down his cheeks, and 


Quiet, quiet, you know, is the 
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yet his face had a most ferocious expres- 
sion. ‘Begone,’ he again shouted, “or [ 
will kill you, to serve as an example to 
others.’ I picked up my gun, and took to 
my heels. 

“ About three weeks after I was stand- 
ing at my bed-room window, looking 
gloomily over the yard; the weather for 
many days had been too bad for shooting 
the rain falling in torrents, the roads im- 
passable from mud, the trees bending un- 
der a hurricane of wind; the cold so in- 
tense, it penetrated to the very marrow of 
one’s bones. It appeared as if the sun 
would never show itself again; it was 
quite dark though it was midday. I then 
discerned, crossing the yard and making 
towards the door, what appeared to me a 
bear, not on four legs, but erect, like ono 
taught to dance. I could scarcely believe 
my eyes, and was trying to account for 
this extraordinary apparition, when a 
frightful noise came from below. I ran 
down stairs. At the door stood my moth- 
er, petrified with horror, and behind her a 
cluster of scared female attendants. The 
steward, footman, and the little Cossack, 
all open-mouthed, pressing towards the 
dining-room, in the midst of which, cov- 
ered with mud, the rain streaming in tor- 
rents from his tattered garments, on his 
knees, panting, gasping, suffocating, was 
the monstruus black, heavy being I had 
seen cross the court. It was Kharlof. He 
breathed heavily, convulsively — it was as 
if a cauldron was boiling in his breast. 
All I could distinguish in this filthy mass 
was his small eyes, which rolled wildly 
round. 

* At last, my mother exclaimed, ‘Is this 
you, Martin Petrovitch ?’ 

“*It is indeed me; yes, me,’ he replied, 
in a broken voice. 

“*Good heavens! what has happened?’ 

“* Nata — lia — Nicalav — na, I have run 
here on foot.” 

“* And in such weather; but you do not 
resemble a human being. Get up and 
take a seat. And you,’ said she, turning to 
the servants, ‘bring towels at once, and 
see if you can find some dry garments for 
him to put on.’ 

“ The steward raised his hands. ‘ Where 
find a garment for such a giant? We will 
fetch a horse-cloth or a sheet.’ 

“*They have turned me out, madam,’ 
said Kharlof, after a deep groan; ‘they 
have turned me out, Natalia Nicolavna, 
my own daughters — from my own nest.’ 

“« My mother crossed herself, ‘ How hor- 
rible: but get up, Martin Petrovitch; do 
me this favour.’ 
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“The servants arrived with towels and 
a large blanket. 

“+ Come, stand up,’ said my mother im a 
voice of command, ‘and tell me all that 
has happened.’ He raised himself slowly, 
staggering like a drunken man, drew a 
chair near, and sank intoit. The servants 
advanced with the towels and blanket, but 
he motioned them away with his hand, and 
my mother did not insist. 

“¢Madam Natalia Nicolavna,’ at last 
lie began, with effort, ‘I am going to tell 
you the whole truth. Pride has been nty 
fall, as much as it was that of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. I said to myself, Heaven has 
gifted me with intellect, and then, with 
the fear of approaching death on my mind, 
my head was turned, and I said, I will 
show the world, before departing this life, 
my generosity and my power. I will con- 
fer benefits on them all, and all shall 
be grateful to me to the tomb.’ Kharlof 
started from his chair. ‘ Kicked out 
like a mangy dog —such is their gratitude. 
They took away from me Maximka, they 
took my carriage, my horse, they reduced 
my food, they did net pay my allowance, 
all has been miserably curtailed around 
me. And I said nothing, on account of 


my pride, that my enemies should not have 
it in their power to say, ‘ Look at that old 


fool, see how he now repents; and you, 
madam, you also had warned me. That is 
why I would never breathe a word of 
complaint. To-day, I went into my poor 
chamber, it was occupied, my bed thrown 
into a garret, and I was told, ‘You can 
sleep as well there, we keep you by favour, 
and we want yourroom.’ And who said 
this to me? Volodka Slotkine, a vile up- 
start, a mis ” Here his voice broke 
down. 

“«But, your daughters, what did they 
say ?* asked my mother. 

“ My daughters! they have no will of 
their own; they are both the slaves of 
Volodka. Madam, I cannot support the 
ingratitude of my children. When Volo- 
dka, with his insolent tongue, told me I 
should no longer occupy my own room, 
every timber of which I built with my own 
hands, heaven knows what darkness over- 
shadowed me, what a knife pierced my 
heart. I then ran, in this horrible state, 
to you, my benefactress.’ 

‘* Come, repose yourself, said my 
mother, ‘they shall take you to a warm 
room; lie down and sleep, and take some 
tea, and we will talk. Do not lose courage, 
my old friend; if they have driven you 
from your house, you will always find a 
home in mine. I have not forgotten you 
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saved my life. Take him to bed, and when 
he awakes, send for the tailor to measure 
him for new clothes.” The steward led 
him to his room, and hastened to procure 
some linen. Souvenir, who had been watch- 
ing his opportunity, now came forward, 
and began dancing and annoying Kharlof. 
‘Good morning, your excellence, let me 
kiss your hand ; but why have you put on 
your black gloves? You treated me asa 

arasite, and now you are one yourself. 

ow you have not a roof that belongs to 
you. You will eat the bread of charity 
like me.’ 

" Souvenir,’ I cried, ‘ be silent,’ but in 
vain. 

“¢Qh, you quite frighten me, my little 
brother. You might at least have combed 
your beautiful locks, now they must be cut 
with a scythe. And you still attempt to 
tbluster, you a beggar, a naked worm. 
Where now is the hereditary roof of which 
you were so proud?’ 

“¢ Mr. Bitschkof,’ I cried, ‘what are you 
about, in the name of heaven?’ I was 
alarmed. Kharlof, who had been gradu- 
ally calmed down by his interview with my 
mother, was now becoming again excited. 
He breathed quickly. The veins of his 
neck dilated, and his eyes flashed through 
his bespattered face. I threatened Souve- 
nir to inform my mother, but avery demon 
seemed to possess him. 

“* Yes,’ cried he, ‘most respectable gen- 
tleman. This is what you are come to. 
Your daughter and your son-in-law jeer at 
you under your hereditary roof. You said 
you would club them, but you are afraid. 
You thought you could wrestle with Mr. 
Slotkine, but he is too strong for you.’ 

“A fearful, yell interrupted Souvenir’s 
harangue. Kharlof’s face turned blue, he 
foamed at the mouth, and his whole frame 
quivered with fury. ‘A roof, did you 
say?’ cried he, in his iron voice. ‘No, I 
will not curse them, that would be indif- 
ferent to them; but aroof! I will destroy 
it from top to bottom. They shall not 
have one any more than I. They shall 
know what it is to turn me in derision. 
My strength has not yet forsaken. me: they 
shall not have a roof—No, no!’ and up- 
setting the attendants who had just en- 
tered, he rushed out of the house. 


“ My mother was greatly disturbed when 
she heard of Kharlof’s departure, and de- 
spatched Lizinski to bring him back at all 
costs. In an hour he returned alone. 
‘What has happened, that he does not 
come ?’ 

“« Nothing has happened to him, but he 
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is pulling down his house. He is standing 
on the roof, and has already thrown down 
thirty planks and a dozen rafters.’ 

“My mother exclaimed, ‘ Alone upon 
the roof, and pulling down the house!’ 

“¢As I have the honour of informing 
you, madam.” He is breaking everything, 
right and left; his strength is, as you know, 
supernatural. And the roof is not very 
solid ; it is made of batten and laths. I pro- 
pose returning again with some of our peo- 
ple, and seeing what can be done. The 
peasants have all hid themselves from 
fear.’ 

“Tran to the stables and galloped off to 
Jeskova. When I reached the carriage- 
gate, I was dumb with stupor. Of a third 
of the roof of the new house, the skele- 
ton only remained. Piles of planks were 
heaped on each side of the walls, and on 
the top floor rolled a blackened mass, now 
shaking the shaft of a chimney, now tear- 
ing a rafter from the roof and throwing it 
on the ground. It was Kharlof, his rags 
and his hair fluttering in the wind. It was 
horrible to see, it was more horrible to 
hear him. A crowd of peasants, servants, 
and children filled the court. On the 
doorsteps of the other house stood the 
aged priest, raising from time to time an 
old copper crucifix, which he held towards 
Kharlof in silence and despair. Near him 
stood Evlampia, looking at her father with 
gloomy earnestness. Anna remained with- 
in, but would now rush into the court, 
now return into the house. Slotkine, 
armed with a gun, paced up and down, 
panting, shivering, threatening, levelling 
his piece at Kharlof, and then throwing it 
back on his shoulder. As soon as he saw 
us, he ran up. 

“See what has happened,’ he said, in a 
doleful tone ; ‘he has gone quite mad. See 
what he is doing. I have sent for the po- 
lice ; if I fire upon him, I shall not be an- 
swerable in the eyes of the law, for every 
one has a right to defend his own property. 
} am now going to fire. Martin Petrovitch, 
come down, or I fire.’ 

“«Fire!’ answered from the roof a terri- 
ble voice.. ‘In the meantime, I send you 
a present.’ A long plank whistled through 
the air, and fell at the feet of S!otkine. 

“¢Fetch a ladder,” said Slotkine to a 
group of peasants. ‘Climb all, and save 
my property.’ : 

“‘Where to find it?’ answered the 
group. ‘ And if there were one, who would 
mount it? Not such fools. He would 
wring every one of our necks, like so many 
chickens.’ It was evident that, even if the 
danger had been less, the peasunts would 
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not have obeycd their new master. They 
almost approved of Kharlof, and certainly 
admired him. 

“* Thieves! rascals!’ vociferated Slot- 
kine. At this moment, the last chimney 
fell in with a tremendous crash, and as the 
cloud of yellow dust cleared away, Kharlof 
was to ,be seen shouting in triumph, and 
holding up his begrimed and blood-stained 
hands. Slotkine again levelled his gun, 
but Evlampia pushed back his elbow. 
‘Do not prevent me,’ he cried, with fury. 

“* You dare not,’ she said, her blue eyes 
lighting up under her close-set eyebrows. 
‘The father,’ she says, ‘destroys his own 
house — it is his own.’ ° 

“¢ False, it is ours.’ 

“You say so, and I, his daughter, tell 
you it is his.’ Slotkine was bursting with 
rage. 

“ Ah, good day, good day, my beloved 
daughter,’ cried Kharlof from above. 

“ Finish, father, and come down, come 
to me; we are all guilty, but we will re- 
store all; believe your daughter, and come 
down.’ 

“ By what right do you take this decisién 
upon yourself,’ interrupted Slotkine. Ev- 
lampia did not condescenda reply. ‘I will 
restore you my share,’ continued she, ‘I 
wil! render you all, father ; forgive us, for- 
give me.’ 

“Kharlof smiled. ‘Too late, my dove; 
your stony heart is moved too late. Do 
not look upon me, I am a lost man. Look 
rather at Volodka, at your viper sister. 
Now, my little gentleman, you wished to 
deprive me of my roof, well, I will not 
leave one rafter upon another. I[ have 
fashioned and laid them all with my own 
hands, and with my own hands alone will 
I destroy them. Yousee, I have not taken 
an axe.’ 

“<« Finish, father,’ resumed Evlampia, in 
a caressing voice, ‘do believe me, you al- 
ways have believed me; come down into 
my little room, come up on my bed; I will 
dry your clothes—I will warm you—I 
will dress your wounds. See how your 
poor hands are torn. Yes, we have been 
very guilty, but you will forgive.’ 

“Kharlof tossed his head. ‘Idle talk! 
I, believe you! you have killed all belief 
in me. You have killed everything. I 
was an eagle, and I made myself a worm 
for you, and you have put your heel upon 
the worm. I loved you—you know how 
much. Now you are no longer my daugh- 
ter,I am no more your father. I am a 
lost man. And you, fire, you coward,’ he 
cried, suddenly turning round to Slotkine. 
‘Why do you only point your gun at me? 
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But, perhaps you remember the law: ‘If 
the receiver attempt the life of the donor, 
the last has a right to take back his gift.’ 
Don’t be afraid, great lawyer, I ask for 
nothing —I will see after myself. Fire!’ 

“At this moment Lizinski appeared 
with his party. ‘What an army against 
me,’ cried Kharlof; ‘ but I give notice that 
whoever pays me a visit up here, will re- 
turn down head foremost.’ His aspect was 
so terrible, that the men who had reached 
the top quickly descended by the gutter, 
to the derision and delight of the people 
assembled below. Kharlof returned to the 
front, and seizing with his two hands the 
pair of rafters which formed the point of 
the roof, began rocking them backwards 
and forwards to the measure of a tune he 
was singing, like the boatmen on a river. 

«“ ¢Lizinski,’ said Slotkine, ‘let me fire 
one shot, if only to frighten him.’ Lizin- 
ski had no time to reply, for the rafters, 
furiously rocked by the iron hands of Khar- 
lof, at last gave way. They fell with a 
crash, and carried him down along with 
them. He struck the ground with his 
whole might, and the long beam which 
forms the top of the roof followed the 
rafters in their descent, and fell upon the 
shoulders of the unfortunate Kharlof. ‘It 
is finished,’ murmured the peasants. Pale 
as death, Evlampia placed herself by her 
father, and fixed upon him her motionless 
eye. Neither Anna nor Slotkine dared 
approach him. All was silent in mourn- 
ful expectation. At last, a convulsive 
gurgle was heard, he opened one eye, 
looked listlessly round and stammered, 
‘Bro-ken.’ Then, after a pause —‘the 
black colt.? A stream of blood gushed 
from his mouth—I thought it was the 
end, but Kharlof again opened his eye, 
and looking at Eviampia, said, with a 
sinking voice, ‘It is you my daughter, 
I 7 and expired. The heavy beam 
had broken his spine. Evlampia fell, a 
senseless mass at the feet of the body of 
her inanimate fa:her. 

“What were his last words?’ I said to 
myself. ‘Did he wish to pardon or to 
curse her?’ In my own heart I felt he 
had forgiven her. , 

“Some days after the funeral, it was 
rumoured that Evlampia had left the pa- 
ternal house for ever, resigning all her 
share of the inheritance to her sister.” 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE RIVER PO. _ 


BY A. 0, RAMSAY, F.R.S., F.G.8., ETC., ETC., 
DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. 


Tue year now rapidly drawing to a 
close has been one of the most rainy on 
record, and men count by tens of years 
the times since the flooded rivers deluged 
the meadows in the manner they have 
done in the year 1872. In places the rain- 
gauges have overflowed, and the actual 
amount of rainfall for a time has been un- 
known. All the rivers of Scotland, of 
the north and middle of England, and of 
Ireland, have risen high above their nor- 
mal autumnal levels, and are out and 
abroad across the meadows, forming good- 
sized lakes where cattle used to browse; 
while ,hedges and trees, and in Ireland 
numerous haycocks, stand drearily in the 
unassuaged waters. All the lakesin Ire- 
land are brimful, and rivers usually tran- 
quil pour along in turbid floods. As yet, 
however, in our islands, excepting the 
damaged harvest, no special calamities on 
a large scale are on record; it is chiefly 
from Italy that we hear of the devastating 
effects of rivers that have escaped beyond 
their banks, and especially of the Po. 

The Po in its behaviour may be looked 
upon as a typical river, the sources of 
wuich are fed by the “aged snows” of 
the Alps, and by the heavy rains of the 
Apennines. Every river has a definite 
geographical and geological history, often 
possible to be more or less unravelled, by 
qualified iuquirers who may take the 
pains; and of all the rivers of Europe, 
perhaps few have a more interesting his- 
tory than the Po. 

Above Ferrara, where the Po receives 
the last of its athuents, it drains an area 
of 26,789 miles, of which 15,852 miles 
consist of mountain lands, and-10,937 of 
land comparatively flat. As everyone 
knows, it runs from west to-east, through 
many a city famous in story, across the 
great plains of 

“© . . . fruitful Lombardy, 

The pleasant garden of great Italy.” 


till at last, charged thick with sediment, it 
passes onward through the mouths that 
intersect its muddy delta into the Adriatic. 
In this great valley, now so fertile, it has 
run for far more thousands of years than 
man can yet venture to attempt to number, 
though perhaps the time may come when 
even that feat may be attempted. 

Long before the historic period, tens of 
thousands of years ago, but which geolo- 
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gists call recent, the great valley was an 
arin of the sea; for beneath the gravels 
and alluvia that form the soils of Piedmont 
and Lombardy, sea-shells of living species 
are found in well-known unconsolidated 
strata at no great depth. At this period 
the lakes of Como, Maggiore, and La 
Garda, may have been fiords, thorgh much 
less deep than now. Later still, the Alpine 
valleys through which the affluents of the 
Porun were full to the brim with the huge 
old glaciers of the Glacial Period, which, 
debouching on the plains, piled up the 
enormous moraine of the Dora Baltea, 
sixty *miles’ in circumference, in places 
seven miles in width, and over 1,600 feet 
in height. Others of almost equal impor- 
tance lie lower down the valley, as at La 
Garda; and the famous battle of Novara 
was fought on hills which, thougl* now 
fertile, were once mere heaps of barren 
moraire-rubbish. 

In those early times the Po flowed from 
tlie ice-caverns of the giant glaciers — 
just as at the present day it does from 
their diminutive descendants, high up 
among the inner Alps; and the great lakes 
of Northern Italy had no visible existenee, 
for the valleys were choked to their water- 
shéds on either hand by the ice of glaciers 
that, now shrunken and small, have receded 


far up among the further recesses of the 


mountains. No forests miscalled primeval 
then clothed the rocky heights, for all was 
white and barren, a waste of snow, unprof- 
itable to the eye, had eyes been there to 
see it, but not unprofitable in reality, for 
the thick and ponderous glaciers were 
busy scooping out lake-basins, great and 
small, and grinding to powder the rocks in 
their path, which, transferred to the great 
river, were spread abroad in the valley to 
form the soil now worked by man on so 
many fertile breadths of tillage. 

It is almost impossible to over-estimate 
the importance of glaciers in the produc- 
tion of sediment. Every river that flows 
from a modern Alpine glacieris white with 
the “flour of rocks,” and how much greater 
must this power. have been when the 
glaciers were more than a hundred times 
their present size! As they grew their 
chief work was first to grind off all the 
angularities previously produced on the 
rocks by ordinary atmospheric weathering. 
When that was done they still continued to 
push across the smoothed mammillated sur- 
faces (roches moutonnées), constantly deep- 
ening the valleys and lowering the moun- 
tains; and all the while their sediment, 
won from the rocks, was travelling seaward, 
under the glaciers and into the rivers, by 
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them to be spread abroad, partly as allu- 
vium over the land, partly to be carried 
by the Po to the sea, and by ever-increas- 
ing encroachment to add to its delta and 
lessen the area of the Adriatic. All this 
while, too, in the opinion of the author (an 
opinion now largely adopted both by Euro- 
pean ’&nd American geologists), the 
glaciers were busy deepening certain por- 
tions of their valleys so as to form true 
rock-bound lake-basins; for glacier ice 
easily moulds itself to the inequalities of 
the surface across which it is forced by 
pressure from behind; and in favourable 
places, if the rocks be of unequal hardness, 
or if the quiet turmoil of the ice (if I may 
so speak) be greater in one place than 
another from. the influx of tributary 
glaciers, there the grinding power is great- 
est and a rock-basin is sometimes the 
result. While producing this effect, all 
observation shows that glaciers had the 
power of shoving the ice in front up long 
inclined planes, and even over minor hills 
that opposed their onward courses. I in- 
sist upon this point because since the 
decline of the glaciers the great lake-basins 
on the Italian side of the Alps have exer- 
cised a powerful influence in the intercep- 
tion of sediment that is now, by the pro- 
gressive encroachment of deltas, gradually 
tending to fill up the lakes of Como, Mag- 
giore, and La Garda, and which, but for 
the glacier erosion of these rock-basins, 
would ia great part find its way to swell 
the delta of the Po. 

It is perhaps impossible to determine 
whether the floods to which the river was 
subject in these early times were greater 
or less in amount than at present. It is 
certain that there were then no forests in 
the great Alpine valleys, and it is well 
known that forests exercise a most impor- 
tant influence, both in the amount of rain- 
fall and in the running of the water off 
the ground. If there were forests at that 
time in the North of Italy, they must have 
occupied the broad plains of the valley of 
the Po outside the great moraines of the 
period, and probably consisted chietly of 
pines, like the forests of North America. 
But the woods of the plains must them- . 
selves have very much affected the flood- 
ing of the rivers great and small, for not 


‘only do wide-spreading forests tend to 


produce a moist atmosphere, but their 
shade prevents rapid evaporation, and the 
roots of the trees hinder the quick flow of 
the surface water in the streams of the 
wood-covered area. It is a well-known 
fact that in North America many fair-sized 
rivers, that once ran with water all the 


\ 
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year, now show nothing but dry and stony 
channels, excepting when refilled for a 
time by occasional floods of rain. 

The woods of the lowlands would there- 
fore only tend to keep the Po unaffected 
by droughts, and always comparatively 
full; but what connection may the vast 
glaciers of the period have had on the 
average size and intermittent flooding of 
the river? It is difficult to answer this 
question with precision, but it seems cer- 
tain that the outflow from the ends of the 
glaciers must have been smallest in winter 
and largest in summer. Such rains as 
there were in summer-time would chiefly 
fall on the plains and help to keep the 
river full as it slowly drained off the low- 
lying lands, and in the same season the 
summer heats, though far less intense than 
now, would at intervals tend to melt the 
surface of the glaciers beyond the usual 
average and swell the Po considerably 
above its ordinary size, just as the glaciers 
of Spitzbergen and the southern half of 
Greenland of the present day, in the sum- 
mer, deliver an extra amount of water. 
Everyone familiar with Alpine glaciers 
has seen in hot weather the wonderful 
daily rise and fall of the rivers that flow 
from their ends, dependent on the direct 
heat of the sun, and its withdrawal when 
sunset comes on; and the same effect on 
a larger scale accompanies the summer 
heat and the wintercold. Such must have 
been the case during the alternation of the 
seasons when the great old glaciers of the 
Alps filled to the brim the valleys of the 
Rhone and the Rhine; and the same was 
the case in the valley of Aosta and many 
another valley both deep and long, whose 
tributary streams, some of them passing 
through lakes, still help to swell the Po. 
But even in winter, with the climate of the 
period, there could have been no great 
diminution of the average volume of water, 
for in thick glacier ice, a few feet beneath 
the surface, even with the temperature of 
the air far below zero (Fahr.), the whole 
of the under-ice is just about the melting- 
point; and in the very north of Green- 
land the sub-glacier rivers still never cease 
to pour forth perennial streams, often deep 
below the level of the sea, where glaciers 
sometimes protrude for miles beyond the 
coast. 

When we consider the vast size of the 
moraines shed from the ancient glaciers 
that fed the Po, it is evident that at all 
times, but especially during floods, vast 
havoc must often have occurred among the 
masses of loose débris. Stones, sand, and 
mud, rolled along the bottom and borne on 
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in suspension, must have been scattered 
| across the plains by the swollen waters; 
| for it is the habit with large glacier rivers 
! to be constantly changing their courses, and 
‘often disastrously to ravage the plains 
through which they flow. This is the reason 
why so much of the plains of Piedmont is 
covered by rounded stony débris, which to a 
great extent represents the water-worn 
| débris of ancient moraines, the very relics 
|of which still form important ranges of 
hills (comparabie in‘ the flatness of their 
tops to the Cotswolds seen from the valley 
f the Severn), rising above the plain of 
Piedmont to nearly half the height of 
Snowdon. The gravels of the great plain 
of the Rhine below Basle were probably 
formed in the same manner. 

It will now be easily understood how 
the vast plains that bound the Po and its 
tributaries were gradually formed by the 
constant annual increase of river gravels 
and finer alluvia, and how these sediments 
rose in height by the overflow of the 
waters, and steadily encroached upon the 
sea by the growth of the delta; a process 
which, began thousands of years before 
history began, has largely altered the face 
of the country within historic times, and is 
powerfully in action at the present day. 

To persons accustomed to think of the 
world as having always been what we now 
see it, it is hard to realize such facts as 
these — facts, too, that only relate to a 
very small portion of a late minor epoch 
in the geological history of the earth. 
And yet how greatly suggestive they are! 
Through all this time (and long before) 
the mountains have constantly been wast- 
ing away, and their crests getting lowered ; 
the valleys,so many of which send trib- 
utary streams to the Po, have been widen- 
ing on the upper slopes and deepening be- 
low, at one time by the power of ice, and 
now by the action of the petty glaciers 
which we are accustomed to esteem so 
large, combined with winds, frost, rain, 
and the torrents that tear along their hot- 
toms. It has been estimated by Pro- 
fessor Geikie that the area drained by the 
Po is on an average being lowered one 
foot in 729 years, and a corresponding 
amount of sediment carried away by the 
river. 

To take an example — let us try rudely 
to estimate the quantity of matter still 
remaining in the moraine of the Dora Bal- 
tea, of which so much has already been 
carried away to form the alluvial plains 
of the Po and to help to enlarge its pres- 
ent delta. The circuit of the moraine is 
about sixty miles, its breadth in places 


’ 
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about seven, and its height above 1,600 
feet. Let us attempt an average, and call 
its height only 500 feet, and its breadth 
three miles; then the total amount of 
débris in the moraine is 225,784,000,000 
cubic yards of material, or, in printed 
words, two hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand seven hundred and eighty-four mil- 
lions of cubic yards of débris. And this is 
only a relic of what was originally worn 
away from the old Alps; for when the 
rubbish was being deposited, the chief 
business of the streams that flowed from 
the end of the glacier was co:stantly to 
dispose of the moraine material and to 
‘bear away it to lower levels. What may 
be said of the Dora Baltea may be said of 
many another Alpine river and moraine, 
on scales almost or perhaps equally great. 
Furthermore, as already said, one cliief 
occupation of the great old glaciers in the 
larger valleys was to scoop out the rock- 
basins, large and small, in which almost 
all the lakes on both sides of the Alps now 
lie, and many another lake besides, now 
filled with alluvium and forming broad 
meadows. In the Val d’ Aosta the flat on 


which the town of Aosta stands is a case 
in point; and in many another valley in 
the Alps, and in Cumberland and the 
Yorkshire dales, on a smaller scale, the 


same is apparent. The time indeed must 
come when the lakes of Maggiore, Como, 
and Lugano, and many another Alpine 
lake besides, shall be filled with alluvium, 
and become green meadows, unless re- 
newed upheavals of the Alps should take 
place, of a kind slow to the eye yet com- 
paratively quick, though by no means sud- 
den, in the sense in which man under- 
stands the word. 

When the day arrives in which the great 
Italian lakes shall be filled with alluviu n, 
anew modification of the history of the 
Po may commence, and its delta and the 
filling up of the Adiiatic will advance 
more rapidly than before. 

All these considerations help to show, 
though only in part, how complicated is 
the history of any great river; but before 
closing this sketch something may be said 
about the later history of the Po. 

It is hard to get at the historical records 
of the river more than two thousand years 
ago, though we may form a good guess as 
to its earlier geological history. Within 
the historical period extensive lakes and 
marshes (some of them probably old sea 
lagoons) lay within its plains, since grad- 
ually filled with sediment by periodical 
floods. Great lines of dikes, partly of un- 


known antiquity, border the winding river! 
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for a length of about 200 miles from 
Piacenza to its mouth, and throughout 
this course its breadth varies, from 40 to 
600 yards. Through all its many wind- 
ings, from Chivasso downward, alluvial 
islands diversify its course, and deserted 
channels here and there mark the ancient 
aberrations of the river. To guard against 
the devastating effects of floods and to 
check such aberrations, the dikes were 
raised; and in this contest of man with 
Nature, the result has been that the allu- 
vial flats on either side of the river out- 
side the dikes have for long received but 
little addition of surface sediment, and 
their level is nearly stationary. It thus 
happens that most of the sediment that in 
old times must have been spread by over- 
flows across the land, is now hurried along 
towards the Adriatic, there, with the help 
of the Adige, steadily to advance the far 
spreading alluvial flats that form the delta 
of the two rivers. As the embanking of 
the river went on from age to age, so just 
in proportion has the annual amount of 
the formation of the delta been accelerated. 
The town of Adria, a sea-port of the Adri- 
atic in the reign of Augustus, is now four- 
teen miles from the shere, and the ancient 
lagoon of Ravenna has long since been 
filled up, chiefly by the mud brought down 
by an ancient arm of the Po. But the 
confined river, unable by annual floods to 
dispose of part of its sediment, just as the 
dikes were increased in height, gradually 
raised its bottom by the deposition there 
of a portion of the transported material, 
so that to prevent its overflow it is said 
that the embankments have been raised 
so high that at Ravenna the full-flooded 
river often runs higher than the tops of 
the houses, and the safety of the neighbour- 
ing country is a constant source of anxiety 
to the inhabitants. All these dangers have 
been much increased by the wanton de- 
struction of the forest of the Alps and Ap- 
ennines, for when the shelter of the wood is 
gone, the heavy rains of summer easily 
wash the soil from the siopes; down into 
the rivers, and many an upland pasture 
has by this process been turned into bare 
rock. In this way it happens that during 


the historical period the quantity of detri- 


tus borne onward by the Po has much in- 
creased, the level of its bottom is there- 
fore more rapidly raised, and whereas be- 
tween the years 1200 and 1690 the delta 
advanced on an average only about twenty- 
five yards a year, from 16J0 to the year 
1800 the increase has been more than 
seventy yards. 

At last a season comes like the present, 


. 
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when long-continued rain fails alike on 
mountains and plains, and the floods, 
swelled by the rapidly thawing glaciers, 
steadily increase the volume of the rivers, 
till at length they rise to the very brims 
of their embankments; and in sp'te of the 
long-continued precautions of man, the 
rivers, and most of all the Po, have broken 
across their prescribed bounds and 
whelmed in sheets of water hundreds of 
square miles of the fertile plains of Lom- 
bardy. When these vast lakes subside, or 
are absorbed by the air and the soil, who 
‘can estimate the havoc and destruction 
produced by the whelming waters out of 
which the tree-tops and roofs of buildings 
are now standing? Houses and even 
churches have been swept away, sand and 
gravel bury the meadows, and many a 
year must pass before the 20,000 families 
now houseless shall, by unremittent la- 
bour, restore the ravaged fields to their 
old fertility. 

It is a hard thing to say, but such is one 
of the almost inevitable results of man’s 
struggle with great rivers, when for ages 
he has striven to confine-them. But by 


foresight and skill much may be done; 
and if the great old forests of the moun- 
tains were allowed to reassert themselves, 
the recurring danger would in time be- 


come less than now. But to be even near, 
ly safe, dredging must, if possible, be add- 
ed to embanking, so as to keep the long 
incline of the river bottom at an average 
level, otherwise the time in the far future 
must come when Nature will of necessity 
overcome even the best directed efforts of 
man. 


From Nature. 
MRS. SOMERVILLE. 


Mary SOMERVILLE (born Fairfax), long 
ago knowa for her scientific rescarches 
and long well known for her popular aud 
educational scientific works, died in the 
neighbourhood of Naples, where she has 
lived for some years, on Friday, Novem- 
ber 29, aged nearly 92 years, having been 
born on December 26, 1789. She _ be- 
longed to a good Scotch family, her father 
having been the late Vice-Adwiral Sir 
William George Fairfax, was a great 
reader, learned Euclid surreptitiously 
while quite a girl, and at the same period 

ot up a knowledge of Latin in order to 

e able to read Newton’s Principia, and 
was educated at a school in Musselburgh, 
near Edinburgh. 
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Her first important contribution to 
science was made in 1826, when she pre- 
seuted to the Royal Society a paper on 
the magnetizing powers of the more re- 
frangible solar rays, the object of which 
was to prove that these rays of the solar 
spectrum have a strong magnetic influence. 
This paper led to much discussion, which 
was not set at rest till the researches of 
Riess and Moser showed that the action 
upon the magnetic needle was not caused 
by the violet rays. 

Mrs. Somerville’s first work of any ex- 
tent was her “ Mechanism of the Heavens” 
(1831), written at first at the request of 
Lord Brougham, as one of the series of 
publications by the Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge. As, however, 
the work was on too large a scale, and, 
according to Sir John Herschel, to whom 
the MS. was submitted, as it was written 
for posterity, and not for the class whom 
society designed to instruct, it ‘was pub- 
lished as an independent work, eliciting 
from all quarters the highest encomiums, 
especially as being the work of a wo:nan. 
It was founded to some extent on La 
Place’s treatise, though the authoress ex- 
ercised her own judgment in the accept- 
ance or rejection of his theories. 

Her next work “On the Connection of 
the Physical Sciences,” was published in 
1834, and was referred to by Humboldt as 
“the generally so exact and admirable 
treatise.”’ : 

In 1848 appeared the work by which, 
perhaps, she is most generally known, her 
* Physical Geography,” which, along with 
some of. her other works, has passed 
through many editions, been reprinted 
frequently in America, and translated into 
several foreign languages. Notwithstand- 
ing the numerous works on the same sub- 
ject that have since appeared, Mrs. Som- 
erville’s book still holds place as a first 
authority, even with the initiated. 

In 1869 appeared her last work, “On 
Molecular and Microscopic Science,” which, 
to qnote a writer in the Edinburgh Review, 
“contains a complete conspectus of some 
of the most recent and most abstruse re- 
searches of modern science, and describes 
admirably not only the discoveries of our 
day in the field of physics and chemistry, 
but more especially the revelations of the 
microscope in the vegetable and animal 
worlds.” The fact that Mrs. Somerville 
was close on her 90th year when she pub- 
lished this work, in which is contained a 
résumé of the most interesting results of 
recent scientific investigations, may give 
one some idea of the undying vigour and 
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clearness of her mind, as well as of her 
intense love of science. 

So long ago as 1835 Government recog- 
nized Mrs. Somerville’s great merits, by 
bestowing upon her a literary pension of 
300/; and in the same year she was made 
an honorary member of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society, the only other lady on 
whom this honour was conferred having 
been Miss Caroline Herschel. The Geo- 
graphical Society awarded Mrs. Somer- 
ville the Patron or Victoria Medal in 
1839, and about thirty years earlier the 
Fellows of the Royal Society subscribed 
for her bust, which was executed by Chan- 
trey, and now adorns the Society’s library. 
She certainly deserved all the honours she 
obtained, for during her long life she has 
done very much to raise the standard of 
scicntific text-books, and to spread among 
general readers the accurate results of 
scientific research. 

Dr. William Somerville was his wife’s 
second husband, her first husband having 
been Captain Greig, a naval officer, fond 
of mathematics, and who took pleasure in 
giving his wife instruction in his favourite 
subject, thus probably giving her mind a 
bent towards scieace which has led to im- 
portant results. 


From The Saturday Review. 
READING TRASH, 


“We must read,” said Dr. Johnson, in 
one of his contentious conversations with 
Sir Joshua and others, “what the world 
reads at the moment.” And he added, 
after some other remarks, “ It must be con- 
sidered that we have now more knowledge 
generally diffused. All our ladies read 
now, which is a great extension.” He did 
not stop to criticize the worth of what all 
the ladies were reading. He took for 
granted that the step from reading noth- 
ing to reading something was a great in- 
tellectual advance. And he was quite 
right. We, however, live under somewhat 
different literary conditions from those 
which prevailed in Dr. Johnson’s day. 
There is a much greater amount of trash 
written now than was written then, and 
consequently there is a much greater num- 
ber of readers of trash, not only among 
women, but among men also, than there 
was then. The ladies have made a great 
advance since the day when Dr. Johnson 
said that they all read. Had the learned 
Doctor been a contemporary of Mrs. Henry 
Wood, Miss Broughton, Mrs. Pender Cud- 
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.lip, and .a host of other women dear to 


modern publishers, he might have remarked 
that all our ladies write now, which is an- 
other great extension. He might also 
have observed how in these days the bur- 
den of reading “ what the world reads at 
the moment” has become almost greater 
than we can bear. Under the pressure 
of sensational novels and special corre- 
spondence, he might perhaps have become 
less willing to acknowledge the necessity 
of conforming to the world in this matter. 
And if the incautious Boswell were now 
to confess that, much as he desired to read 
something solid, he found that the quan- 
tity of current literature had grown so 
enormous that he had no time to spare for 
anything else, we can well imagine the 
severity with which he would be rebuked 
by his venerable friend. 

Some men are apt to fahcy that read- 
ing trash is peculiarly a woman’s weak- 
ness. “It is perfectly true,” they say, 
“that many of us read little enough of any 
kind; but what we do read is not suca 
abominable stuff as what our wives and 
sisters read.” And this hypothesis seems 
to have lately received some support from 
the writings and speeches of divers strong- 
minded ladies, who, in pursuit of a more 
or less worthy object, have paraded before 
the public the hollowness and frivolity of 
Englishwomen’s lives. But the hypothe- 
sis 13 not altogether defensible. It is trug 
perhaps that women read more of the trash 
of fiction than mendo. But it does not at 
all follow that, because a man does not read 
trashy noveis, therefore what he does read 
is worth reading. On the contrary, there 
is probably quite as much unworthy read- 
ing among men who read at aW as among 
women. ‘Tie trash upon which men waste 
their time is not so much the trash of nov- 
els as the trash of newspapers. It is true 
perhaps that an excessive devotion to 
newspapers does not produce such palpa- 
bly evil effects as are produced by an un- 
due devotion to novels. But the evil done 
is nevertheless real and considerable. Ex- 
cessive newspaper reading may not stimu- 
late a morbid self-consciousness, or fiil the 
mind with allsorts of absurd fancies about 
friends and enemies, about the tyranay of 
society, the rights and wrongs of lovers, 
and the poetry of an unreasouable or un- 
lawful attachment ; but it is nevertheless a 
sure destroyer of mental health. Its ef- 
fect is to corrupt the judgment, to weaken 
the sense of mental discrimination, to dis- 
courage intellectual initiative, and gener- 
ally to deaden the mental powers by sub- 
stituting a habit of mechanical for a habit 
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of intelligent reading. The confirmed 
news reader — the man who reads through, 
at least, the Times before going to business 
in the morning, who after business hours 
gets through large portions of one or two 
other morning papers, skims the Pali Mall 
Gazetie, and dips into the Echo and Globe, 
only varying or amplifying his studies, ac- 
cording to the day of the week or tlie 
amount of his leisure time, by excursions 
into the prolific regions of the weekly, the 
monthly, the comic, and the illustrated 
periodicals, and who finds that all the time 
he can spare for reading is fully occupied 
in the pursuit of this fugitive literature — 
is destroying his brain power as surely as 
the man who smokes a short pipe at every 
spare hour is destroying his digestion. 
And yet there are thousands of reason- 
able and fairly well-educated men who are 
more or less slaves to such a slovenly 
habit of reading. ‘Their mode of opera- 
tion is as follows: — They take up a news- 
paper, and turn first of all to the tele- 
grams. ‘This they do, not because they are 
in the least degree anxious about the 
course of affairs, but because they have 
got into the habit of wanting to be fed 
with “the latest intelligence.” They de- 
sire to know the news, not because of 
its antecedents or its consequences, but 
simply because it is “the news,” and be- 
cause they have contracted a craving for 
it, as for snuff, or for sherry and bitters. 
Having read all the news, home and for- 
eign, great and small, with an equal amount 
of interest and an equal lack of reflection, 
they pass on to the leading articles. Some 
few years ago, before the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette and the Echa were started, they used 
to read the leading articles of one or two 
of the morning papers with a certain 
amount of attention ; seldom, indeed, with 
a view of considering whether what was 
said in any column was true or exagger- 
ated, or altogether erroneous, or of com- 
paring their own previous notions on any 
subject with those of the writer, but with 
sufficient care at all events to enable them 
to make out to their own satisfaction the 
general drift of what was written. The 
more intelligent among them would take 
some trouble to asce:tain, for instance, 
whether the Times did or did not consider 
such a piece of foreign news to be import- 
ant, or what the Daily Telegraph thought 
Mr. Gladstone would do in consequence of 
an adverse vote, or what the Standard 
had to say in disparagement of any Lib- 
eral success; partly because they wanted 
to get hold of something simple and tan- 
gible on which to rest and collect their 





vague and floating conceptions, and partly 
also because they wanted something to 
produce in conversation. But now the 
nevessity for taking even so much mental 
trouble as this is removed. The short 
paragraphs in the evening papers in which 
it is so neatly and clearly stated what 
“The Times informs us,” what “The Daily 
Telegraph believes,” and what “The Stand- 
ard laments,” ansyer all the purpose, with 
a tenth of the trouble. They come out 
in plenty of time for dinuner-table talk, 
and, being done by professionals, are of 
course absolutely trustworthy. Conse- 
quently all that the inveterate news reader 
now does is languidly to run his eye over 
the leading articles in the hope of encoun- 
tering an anecdote, or a statistical para- 
graph, which shall put facts in a new or 
surprising form, so as to afford him a sen- 
sation. All the rest he leaves to the scis- 
sors-man of the evening journal, who cer- 
tainly extracts for him the essential thought 
of a leading article far more skilfully than 
he could do it for himself. From the 
leading articles he passes on, with no sen- 
sible alteration in his frame of mind, to 
the home and foreign correspondence. He 
skims the letter from Dublin in search of 
a Fenian outrage, and the letter from Paris 
in search of an intrigue or aduel. Let- 
ters on the Old Catholic movement and 
on the Athanasian Creed jostle through 
his mind with ietters on Australian mut- 
ton and railway unpunctuality. He dips 
into the law and sporting intelligence to 
see whether there is any bit of fun about 
Mr. Whalley and “the Claimant,” and 
whether “the Leviathan ” has been making 
a sensational score at Montreal. He be- 
stows a little extra care on the repori from 
Lord Penzance’s Court, and finally he 
takes refuge in the crops, the weather, the 
money-market, and the little odds and ends 
of provincial news. Nine times out of ten 
he puts the paper down, after a long in- 
vestigation, with the important conclusion 
that “ there’s nothing init.” *But this does 
not deter him from taking up another, and 
going through it in much the same manuer 
and with much the same result. All this 
time he is doing very little more than ex- 
ercising a mechanical art of reading. What 
he reads makes no sort of impression on 
him ; or, at best, affects him about as much 
as Aristotle says that the misfortunes of 
the living affect their dead relatives. It 
passes through his mind like water through 
a sieve ; or sounds to him as the voices of 
the great and middle-sized bears did to 
Southey’s little girl. 

From the circumstances of their lives 
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men are more prone than women to fall 
into this habit of mechanical reading. A 
man goes to his business at ten o’clock in 
the morning, and is closely occupied by it 
till six or seven in the evening. What he 
reads he reads when he is more or less 
tired with the day’s work. A woman, who 
is often able to sit down to a book for an 
hour or two before or after luncheon, reads 
with a comparatively fresh mind. But a 
busy man who is fond of reading, and 
anxious to keep up with current literature, 
finds that, six days out of the seven, he 
has to contend with a condition of mental, 
if not of bodily, fatigue. In_this condition 
he is naturally disposed to pass over any- 
thing that requires thought or sustained 
attention, and to select what may be read 
with the least effort. And a very little 
yielding to this disposition will produce, 
even in cultivated men, a habit which may 
almost be said to be worse from an intel- 
lectual point of view than the habit of not 
reading at all. A man who is not reading 
may possibly be thinking. But a man who 


reads nothing but newspapers is exercising 
his mind in no greater degree than he is 
when occupied in putting on his clothes. 
The greatest safeguard perhaps against 
the temptation to fall into this habit is an 
acquaintance with one or two foreign 


languages. The man who is tolerably well 
acquainted with French and German is 
comparatively safe from the allurements 
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of the daily papers; or, at any rate, if he 
finds he is becoming a slave to them, is 
better able to emancipate himseif. He 
may determine to go withont his newspaper 
studies for a time, or at least to cut them 
down to the lowest possible proportions, 
and to read something in German as a 
change. It is almost impossible, for most 
Englishmen at any rate, to read in a foreign | 
language in the same unintel.igent, mechan- 
ical manner that they can in their own. 

Unfortunately the number of English- 
men who, before being plunged into the 
rush of business, have acquired, in the 
course of a public school or University 
career, a tolerable facility of reading in 
any foreign language is comparatively 
smail. And the notion of beginning to 
acquire such a language in leisure hours is 
probably too distasteful to the majority of 
men over twenty-one years of age to be 
worth consideration. Yet the difficulty of 
acquiring, even without any aid from a 
teacher, such a language as. German, for 
example, is just one of those difficulties 
which lose half their proportions when 
fairly faced. And one thing at any rate 
is quite certain; that no man who has 
overcome such a difficulty has ever been 
known to regret the time and labour be- 
stowed on the process. Of how many 
things for which men make efforts can the 
same be truly declared ? 








Notes azsoutT Corron.— Cotton owes its 
kingship quite as much to the tenacity with 
whieh its fibres adhere to one another, as to 
their length or fineness; and were it not that 
the fibre produced by the bombaz, or silk-cotton 
tree, is too smooth, cotton would find in it a 

werful rival. Cotton-wool is the downy bed 
in which the seeds of the cotton-plant are en- 
veloped, and. is the product of hot countries. 
It has several varieties, that cultivated in Al- 
geria and in Southern Europe seldom attaining 
a height of over twelve inches, while at the 
equator the plant grows as high as an apple- 
tree, and bears a fruit twice as large as that of 
the Algerian species. The cotton grown in the 
East Indies is of very inferior quality, its fibre 
being short and hard; yet it was largely used 
in manufacture, during the war in the United 
States. Chinese cotton is yellow, and hence the 

ular color of the fabric called nankeen. 

The cotton-plant is probably a native of Af- 


rica, and Livingstone found it in the interior of 
that country along the banks of all the rivers, 
The ancient Egyptians doubtless imported from 
Abyssinia their cotton cloth for mummy-wrap- 
pings and for the garments of priests and no- 
bles, and from them the Jews inherited the em- 
ployment of that texture for the robes of their 
priests; for, where the Bible makes mention of 
fine linen, we must read cotton, as flax does 
not grow in hot climates. From Africa cotton- 
culture passed into Persia and Georgia; then 
into India, and from India to Chins. In the 
latter empire all the clothing of the poorer 
classes is of cotton, of extremely firm texture. 
Indeed, so strong is the cotton manufactured by 
the Chinese, that it is impossible fora man to 
tear a piece of it across; and the people of 
China and India refuse to buy European cotton 
manufactures, calling them ‘mere spiders’ webs. 
— Dr. Sacc, in Popular Science Monthly for 
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